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SUMMARY 



PURPOSE 

iiitMiliMMtk 'A;is [)i-t'[';irf(l \\*v \\]>\v{[r\n\-^ \\\ I'.S. iHi!ilai"\' .srhimN and in tlic 
ffauiiii"^ ;»r()ur:ini- n{ ni'wv] I .S. I m )\ '>n5iv.»MU ai:»'nrh's who arc plannmu In L'oiulitrt iIk- 
Huni!MM) \\.M-ksii.>p m {iM.'miltural C "uiii aninu-al mn . The workshdp was dcsiuncd for ii>»' 
tM-t'Ui'aniN iha; | u'- ■ | 'ai't ■ Aiiirrhans lur o\ rrM'a> a.ssi^^ninicnls ri'ijiiiriii^ ruiisi(.li'i-ai)U' nurr 
wiii: hny{ nai:n:)al-. Thif mndriip.rs aiul ^iii:ut'^t i( )i^,.s id'tVrcd an' "nast-d on (hf 
<-\ ;uT!. •!"■,• ^anifo: duniv.; t'xpi'riinctna! st^ssions of" thf workshop. 

COINJCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF WORKSHOP 

\\:!f'i\ : V. « > pf'iipl.' attkMnf>t lo roniiiuinioali'. each niak<". ( rriain a.ssnnipi ions usnali\' 
:nipl!'-!liy ahoii! I'nt' otiirr"s liiinkniL:. I-!as«' of ronnnnnirat ion liftwi'cn [hem is [Mrtiall\- 
d»':»-{-nnr.tM 1 hy liic oxu-ni to whirh thrsr a»innpi!on> arc rorrc/l. When ihcir rulim-al 
i'arki:r( .nnds difn-r. unwarrantiMi assumptions that n'siilt iVoni niUnral conditioning 
iM'CMni.' a niaior s«»wi-rt' of (hlTiiailtics m the ronmuinic:it ion {M'orcs>. 

1:1'' ''i>UT(i\r 1)1' ihi' \\a)rkslio[) IS to [irff^arc American^ for such (Urficidtics 
:!UT'-a>i:i^ lit.-ir i uhural >< -H'-au arcncs^, that i-, th»ar ahihty to rccnj^m/.r cultural mflu- 
'■'■''■'■^ !ii'-!r own tinnkinu. Mns should rcdiicr their tendency to make unwarranted. 
^ul:-irahy >! ;d iiioned assumptions, and help ihem identify such assumptions as sources 
mi>Mnd.T-tan(hnu> that iia\'e alread\- occurred . 

DESlGrvi OF THE WORKSHOP EXERCISE 

(uhtiral sclfa wayeiirss w dift'irult lo df\e[op, [ )art icular!>- m p'-rsons wlio iia\"e not 
pr^'Mou-iy i^'couni/ed diat \\n'y ar^^ influencfd fi\' cuhural factvirs in ways (>\-er wiiich 
\\]i'y have l:w[e coniroh anti of \vhich th' \- ai'e only diml\- aware. I'he main dirficulty is 
cr-atcci i .y fac; that these mfluenccvs ar** not manil'est apart from other influences, 

-ui'i^ a.- aiie, .Mhicauon. occu{)ati()n. or the constraints r)f the situation. The techni(|U(' 
'hi- c\erc]>*' require.s participants to learn how to discover manifestations of 
- ulTurai infiucnces :n -piir of this diffaailty. 

Pari i''ipants anal\v..> video nH'<jrdmiis of slaued se;^ments of conver.sat ions occurring 
ovf -a-, Ix t^veen :in American and a Ikjsi national, played hy actors. These conversations 
-JK*' f^iac'.' in an :mamnar\* country in the context of work situalir>ns in\'olvin<,^ military 
otfp-crs. I-'o.i'f'ii^n Sfr\ice and Peace (*r)rps personnel, and a l^usinessman, Tlie scrrnients 
appear to l,r excrrpts frf)m recordiniis f)f oniiomu coin'ersatioiis. hut oni\' the exc^^rpts 
wr-r-" actua'lv wnii'Mi and prod\iced. Kach slir)ws at least one manifestation of a cidtura! 
i.nriu»Mct' in v.nat tiie .\n^erican is sa\'imi. or in the way it is said. 

rhi»' .'XctTpt^ are ^rouperl mio M'(ju»'nces; each setjuence shows several (hfferent 
manifesiation> of ;i i:i\rn cuiiural influence, while the other influencas vary from excerpt 
;o excerpt. "Ihus, m eacii se{in<'nce a ui\-en cultiu'al influence is a common element that is 
Lrr;iduall>- -hronuht into focus. Thr recf)rdines cofitain a total of 1 .'JS excerpts. i^M'ouped 
into 1 S(M (I a-na'cs . 

Part icipa)it> \-iew one excerpt at a tmn'. .After each one they try to n)rm a tentative 
h\-pothesis m v.Titinii a.^ to the cultural mHuence {or mfluencr'S) reflected in what the 
American is say;nL^ They then diseuss their hypotheses, d'heir task is to learn how to 



.iKrnvi'!' [\)r loiuinoii iii!tur;i! t'lcMit'iu in t';i('h stMjiifni'c; liic inslrui'lor's I'lnu-Uon is to 
raniii.ii t' thi' l(Mrii!iv_i pr(UH's>. llu' instrm-tor is abU' Im mljust the U'Vfl of ili i"ficull>' of 
!hr wiihiM iiinits to ihj' h'v^'l of sof^hisi icalioti of (hr [)ar( u'lpanl s. 'l"ht' vvork- 

sl'.op ia^'s aiM'Ut tW'»^la>-s il 1 - 1 i uiou i'> i . 

SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

\\\ st'Icrim^ par! iripaiUs f»»r thr v\( »rk>liop. tlij' follow iiiu .^liouUi hi' kept in luiiul: 

( I I Tlir in(li\'uiual> niakini: up a '\-orksh(»p urou[) shouUI he similar in liTins o'* 
iii'.'ir <lt'ur»H' (»f cultural srlf-awariMicss. A 'jrt'at disparity anu)ni: parliripaiUs makes il 
iliffn iili to i-oniiui't ilu' workshop ('xcrrist* al an a[»[)ro[n"ialr of diffirullN". 

I 'J I The \\ i )rkshop is nol thsmni'd lo hi'i U'f ii iiuHvuluals afniflnti h>" a <-rass 
<'thni Murium. Surii indi'. ukials ar*' UktMy lo he a disrupli\"(' influiMii-iv 

i I'rofi'rcMi-c should h^* l;i\(Mi 1 o mdi\ iduals who ah-iM( ly hav'i' >onn' skill in 
inltMTuh ni'al fonimuniraln »n, 

I li Tilt' of)linuini >i/.t' of workshop uroiips is 7 to 1 pari uapanis. 

PROCEDURE FOR CONDUCTING THE WORKSHOP 

lilt' f'Mlt)winu asfiiMis of tilt' ronduct <d* the workshop are di'scrihiMl : 

I 1 ) The nrt'd for the mslruclor lo kmiw ihc l)a('k^round of llic part inpanls. 

I l']x[>laininu tlic ohjcrtiv'c of llu' WL)rkshop. 

{'A) Dt'scril )in^ thr workshop cxt'-.'oist' to part icipanls. 

I 1 ) rn'pariiiLi f)arli('ipanls for ihc cxn'risc. 

( ") ) Thr [)roi'r(Uirf' to \yr followed duriri^ the i'\«'n is('. 

(1)) Handling part icipanls* rt'sislancf lo ihi* Irarnini^ cxpcru'm-c 

GUIDE TO USE OF THE SCRIPTS 

l-'or t'arli cx.'tM'pt- the >pj'('ific asprris of thf' Am(M'i<'an's ul I t-raiicrs thai rfflt'ct ihr 
• ■ultnral influi'm-r i-ommon lo all llif rxc^-rpts in the ^t^iucncc arc indicaUMl. Thf ckics 
provid^'d in the uUtM-aih'cs of the host national an* also indirati'd. Additional ('Samples of 
ho'A the riiitural influences manihvsl thrmseh'es are u;i\'en for most s»"{|uenees. 

EVALUATION OF THE WORKSHOP 

Inst rurif )rs ar«' pro\i(h'd with m^'tliods for e\'aluatinu the workshop. Data obtained 
after adminisi*'nnu an al >bre\iat ed \'ersion of workshop are included as a basis 

for conif )ari^ons. 

One of tiv e\ahiation mstrumems is a <'ultural .el f-a w^ireness test designed to 
measure ability to recounizi' cult ural influences m one's own thinking. An initial effort to 
\ahdalc this test. l)y correlating inrlividuals* scores witli a measure of their interciilt ural 
experience, yielded a validity «-oeffi{ ient of .10. The t(>sl w:is iisi'd with ei^ht workshop 

O 
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urnu[>s ;u Ihr Coniniaihl ( ieni'ml Staff ('(Wli'ui' .uid ihr I'onMi'ji SiTvnf insiaiih'. Si\ 

of ihc .'mhi L:nMi[>s Mon-il siuiiifira[Ul\' hiuhfi' ihati thi'ir ronipanson L^nmps. 

rtvspoiist's of thi' CCiSC ^llhllal!^ lo an r\alLiali()n (jiU'.sUoiinairr (not umuI with 
liu* FSl siui.iiMUs )■ show I'd quite favorahh' rrartiotis to the worksho}). 

i he iiMaitbrev ialed \ersu>ii of th.e workshof^ coiiM not he evaUiateii. N(t a[ipi\ipnale 
sUulent LznutfK rpuld Im' I'ouiul thai wen- .i\ailal>le for the nnjuired luo ihiv pt-nod. 
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PREFACE 



This handbook providt's detailed guidelint^s for conducting tho HumRRO Workshop in 
hitercLiltural Communication, The ap|)roach used in this workshop is d(\scrib(»d in liumRRO 
Technical Report 73-17, Development of a Cultural Self-Awareness Approaeli to Instruction 
in IntcrcLiUural Communication. Also included in the prestMit report ar(» the results of 
evaluations of short versions of the workshop. 

This work was carried out as part of Work Unit COPK, D(?velopment of a Method 
for IVaining MiliUiry F'ersonnel for hiteraction With P"^oreign Nationals, by HumRRO 
Division No. 7 (Social Science) in Alexandria, Virginia. Dr, Arthur J. Hoehn was the 
Director of the Division during the major portion of the work. Dr, Robert G. Smith is 
the present Director. Dr. Alfred J. Kraemer was the Work Unit Leader. Mr. John D. 
Harris conducted most of the ojialysis of the evaluation data and assisted in the 
preparation of this report. 

Over 375 individuals in the militar\', the Foreign Service, and other organizations- 
contributed to the development of the workshop. About 80 served as subjects during 
[preliminary research, and the oUicrs participated in 30 experimented sessions of the 
workshop during which the procedures described in this report were tried out 
and refined. 

Permission has been obtained for use of copyrighted material included in the text. 

HumRRO research for the Department of the Army under Work Unit COPE was 
l)erfoi-med under Army Contract DAHC 19-73-C-0004, Army Training Reseiirch is 
performed under Army Project 2Q062107A745. 



Meredith P, Crawford 
President 

Human Resources Research Organization 
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Section 1 



INTRODUCTION 



This luuulhuok was proparocl f(^r instructors in U.S. niiliLary sfliouls. and in the 
trainint,' pro^Tams of oilier U.S. Govorninont agencies, who are planning to concUict llio 
lIumRRO Worksliop in intercultural Communication. It provides f,aiidelines and su^'^'es- 
i ons based on experience gained during :30 experimental sessions of the workshop. The 
participants in these sessions included miiitcU'y officers, Foroi^rn Service jHTSonnel, 
and businessmen. 

The handbook is intended to be read in conjunction with lIumRRO Technical 
Report 73-17. Dcrdopmcnt of a Cultural Self^ Awareness Approach to Instruction in 
Intcrcultural^ Communication^ {I). That report describes the workshop exercise and the 
concefHual framework within whicli it was developed, and contains the scripts written for 
the videotaped dialoj^^ues used in the exercise. 

The workshop was desif^jned for use in training pro^Tams that prepare Americans for 
overseas assi<inments requirin^^ considerable interaction with host nationals. Its objective is 
to develop the participants' ^^cultural self-awareness,^^ that is, their ability to reco^mize 
manifest<itions of cultural influences in their own thinking. This ability will increase their 
effectiveness in intercultural communication by reducin^^ their tendency to make 
unwarranted assumptions about the persons with whom they are interactin^^ It will also 
help them identify such assumptions as sources of misunderstandings that have already 
occurred. The workshop lasts two days (14-16 hours). 

Persons planning to conduct the workshop should have a social science background, 
be experienced in using various techniques of small-group instruction, and be well 
acquainted with the intercultural aspects of the assignments for which the workshop 
participants are being prepared: they should also attend the Instructor Training Workshop 
provided by lIumRRO. This handbook is not intended as a substitute for any of these 
prerequisites. 

The most difficult aspects of conducting the workshop are reacting appropriately to 
the responses, questions, and comments of the participants, and overcoming the resistance 
to the learning experience usually evidenced by a few of them. The handbook cannot be 
very specific in that respect. Ideally, instructors should first go through the exercise 
themselves to experience it from the participants^ point L^f view. This viewpoint is not 
possible once the instructor has read this handbook or the earlier report. 

In addition, instructors should first observe a group of participants in a workshop 
conducted by someone else, to see how the guidelines and suggestions offered here can 
be applied. It is also desirable for instructors to practice their required workshop behavior 
in advance, particularly their reactions to the written responses each participant has to 
make to the videotaped material. 

The six appendices (A through F) contain workshop aids. Their use will be discussed 
in Section 5. 

In addition to their workshop use. some parts of this handbook may be useful to 
persons who conduct other types of training in intercultural communication, as well as to 
persons who lecture on the subject. 

' Hert^after referred to as "ihe cariier roport." 
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Section 2 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK' 



WORKING HYPOTHESES 

When two persons attempt to communicate with each other, each makes certain 
assumptions about the cognitions— the thoughts and thought processes--of the other. 
They may make these assumptions knowingly or, more frequently, without being aware 
of making them, Ease of comriunication between people is partially determined by the 
extent to which these assuriptions are correct. When false assumptions interfere with 
communication, people may perceive it immediately or may discover it later; often they 
never become aware of it. 

Probably the most common assumptions that people in an encounter make about 
each other's cognitions are assumptions involving projected cognitive similarity— when 
they assume that the other person's cognitions are similar to what their own would be if 
they were in the other's place. Since cognitions are based largely on experience, the 
validity of such assumptions— and consequently ease of communication— should depend 
largely on the degree to which the persons' experiences are similar. 

Notice the ease with which identical twins communicate with each other, and the 
difficulties in communication experienced by persons who differ considerably in some 
important aspects of their experience, such as age, income, level of education, or 
geographical environment. These kinds of differences, however, are often minimal in 
encounters between Americans and persons of other nationalities. It would be a rare 
occurrence to have an old Thai peasant and a young Wall Street banker trying to 
communicate with each other. More typical are encounters involving persons who are 
similar in age, education, and occupation, and who differ primarily in their cultural 
background. In such cases, cultural differences can be expected to assume a much greater 
importance than the other factors in contributing to false assumptions involving projected 
cognitive similarity. 

An IllustratiGn 

The following anecdote will serve as an illustration. It is an excerpt from the diary 
kept by a young American computer engineer while he was the captain of the United 
States ping-pong team during its visit to China in 1971. He wnrote: 

"I seemed to have some kind of a communications gap with many of the 
Chinese I met. I had a number of talks, for example, with our interpreter, but 
we sometimes had difficulty getting through to each other. He spoke excellent 
English, and I used very simple words, but he often apologized and said I 
should get a better interpreter because *I just don't understand what you are 
saying.' I used words like 'individual' and 'unique'. They are words he knows, 
but he couldn't relate them to the idea of doing what you want to do. 'Do 
what I want to do?' ^ne puzzled Chinese asked me. He looked terribly 



This section is adapted from the earlier report for reader.s who may not have a copy. 
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contusinl. as if lo say; Miow do you do that?* 1 ^aiess in China you have to do 
what thc» chairman tells you to do and then everythin*^ is cool and happy/'' 

Several thin*is should he noted about this encounter. The two people involved were 
of the same sex and similar in aj^e and level ot* education. The Chinese was a 26-year old 
university ^Taciuate and. hein*i an interpreter, probably spoke English as well as almost 
any Cliinese. The exact C{uestion asked by the American that prompted the (juestion. ''Do 
what I want to do?" is not kno However, the American recalls that the exchange 
occurred during a discussion of voi ,onal choice, and whether or not one should always 
follow a leadt»r's orders.' Let us suppose that the American's question was something like 
•'Hut wh-i do you want to do?", asked after hearing the Chinese describe his vocational 
interests m terms of how he might best serve the state. Note that the American had a 
ready explanation for the puzzlement of the Chinese: ''1 guess in China you have to do 
what the chairman tells you to do and then ever>'thing is cool and happy/' This 
explanation seems to downgrade the intellectual level of the interpreter, as well as that of 
ihr Chinese {)eople in general. In the eyes the American, the interpreter is a lesser 
person for not a.;serting his own intlividuality . 

The American's reaction suggests that he had no doubt that his question had the 
same meaning for the interpreter as it did for him. For how could anyone speaking 
Knglisli tiiat wt>ll not und(^rstand such a simple question? However, the apparently simple 
({uesiion. "But what do you want to do?" implies certain assumptions by the American 
about the cognitions of the Chinese interpreter, namely, that the latter understood and 
valued tile idea of individual choice -assumptions likely to be unwarranted because 
individualism, as known in American sc^ciety. is neither well und.^rstood nor valued 
among th(» Chinese/^ 

What should the American have tione. once he had asked the ({uestion and observed 
the puzzlement of the Chinese? At the very least, he should have suspended judgment. 
And this woukl have lieen more likely, had he been alert to the possibility of an 
unwaiTanted assumption on his part. F'robahly no harm resulted from the failure in 
communication illustrated in this example. The American returned home after a few 
days. But had this been the beginning of a tour of duty, during which he would have met 
regularly with this Chinese, liis early disparagement of the latter could have adversely 
affected futun^ encounters between the two. 



NEED FOR CULTURAL SELF-AWARENESS 

Th(» f(^rt»going con.sidorations led to the conviction that people could improve their 
effectiveness in intercultural communication by increasing their cultural self-awarene.ss. 
that is. their ability to recognize cultural influences in their own cognitions. This should 
have several beneficial results. 

Most important, it should enhance their skill in diagfwMng difficulties in int(T- 
cultural communication. It would enable them to examine such difficultief; from the 
point of view of discovering what cultural elements in their own cognitions led them to 
make false assumptions about the cognitions of the other person. Ordinarily one's 
reaction to not being able to communicate what seems to be a self-evident idea is to 

' Nowswi'i'k. .April 2(>. 1971. ©. tiiMjfcd by permission. 

*■ Pers(»-n.»l i^ommimiciition from .Mr. .Jack Howard, tlu* .Amorican in Xhv oncountor. 
This t'XMrnpI*' Wi».s shown to ai)out 1 '>() Americans with some intf'rnational expt'rioncc*. Many 
tlioimhl thai dif Chint>s(? undorslood the American only too well, and that he pretended to he pu/.zlr'd 
l)ecause it was politically unsafe for him to speak his mind. Others, also teehnt» certain that the Chi ne.se 
urulerstood the American's fjuestion. interpreted iiis puzzlement to mean. *Mlow could iinyonc possihiy 
do what he wants lo do under present cfjnditions*.^*' 
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sf^eculatt* on what sl"lo^tL'on"lin^^^ of tlu* otlier person nii^^ht explain the clifHeulty. This 
may be useful in one*s own culture where false assumptions about another person's 
eoLjiiitions are more likely to have a psychological basis, hi an intcrcultural situation, 
however, a search for psyeholoiocal explanations can have unfortunate results— unless one 
is an expert on the host culture. The non-expert is likely to come up with explanations 
that are not only not valid, but that falsely attribute deficiencies in chai'acter or intellect 
to the other perso!i. 

At the very least, an increase in cultural self -awareness should make it easier for 
peo[>le to suspend judgment when they are confronted, iii another society, by behavior 
that appears odd. It should make them more ready to suspect that the appearance of 
oddness may l)e caused by the cultural influences in their own cognitions. 

Some intercultural encounters are isolated occurrences, such as a meeting between a 
^^ood-will hostess and a foreign visitor arriving at an airport. But the important ones are 
usually part of more or loss continuing relationships that often lai»t as long iis the overseas 
tour of duty by the American, or the U,S, tour of a foreign national. Under such 
circumstances suspension of judgment and subsequent diagnosis are very useful, because 
tlie next meeting offers an opportunity to try to correct previous misunderstandings. 

Another beneficial result of increased cultural sol f-a ware n ess should be greater 
awareness of one's ignorance of the other culture, and a corresponding increase in 
motivation to leani mere about it. For examf>le, as long as one assumes that a particular 
thought pattern is universal (under given circumstances), one has no reason to look for a 
cultural variation. Recognizing its cultural aspects should result in awareness that the 
thought pattern may not l)e shared to the same extent in the other culture, and should 
arouse curiosity as to the nature of its vanation there. But if is difficult to loam to 
recognize subtle manifestations of this variation among host nationals during stateside 
training— particularly if there are no nationals from the host country in the program. The 
ideal place for lecirning about the host culture is in the host country. However, prede- 
parture training of the kind involved in the workshop can be an effective preparation for 
in<*ountry learning. 

DIFFICULTIES liM R ECOGIMIZIIMG CULTURAL INFLUENCES 

There is nothing new, of course, in the idea that knowledge of one's own culture 
should make it easier to interact with people of another culture.' But one may know 
one's culture in terms of anthropological or sociological abstractions and still be unable 
to recognize cultural influences in one's thinking. During preliminary research on how to 
increase cultural self-awareness, video recordings were made of role-playing encounters 
b(*tween various Americans and a specially trained foreign actor. When the recordings 
were shown to the .Americans, they could recognize only the very obvious manifestations 
of cultural influences in themselves, in spite of the clues provided by the actor. When 
they were asked to state reasons for a given thought pattern, or for a particular way of 
expressing a thought, they did so almost invariably in terms of what they perceived to be 
the constraints of the situation (the imaginary' one, as well as the role-playing situation), 
or in terms of their individual uniqueness ("T guess that's just the way I am, that's me.") 

The recordings were also shown to social scientists and other persons concerned with 
improving training for overseas assignments. W'ith rare exceptions, the ability of these 
individuals to recognize cultural influences in the Americans' behavior did not seem much 
i/reater. Again ihv focus was mostly on the individual characteristics of the role player 



' Sco. for oxamplp. Wliito and HolmbtT^' (2). 
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and 01-. assumed situational constraints. As FrtMU'h has noted, 'Mn certain contexts, all 
iH'havioral scientists know that we too 1\uve a culture\ b\ir less frecjuently is this culture 
made part of ex[)larKitions of our own i^ehavior. It is a function of the culture bondai^e 
we all sh:uT that we 'fort^et' our own culture, even after having' become intellectually 
convinced of its existence/' {3, p. 120). 

What, makes it so difficult to recotiinze cultural influences in one's ow*n thinking'." 
There are several rea.sons. First, since these iiWluences are shared to some e::tent by 
most [H'ople with whom t)ne ordinarily comes into contact, there is nothing in the 
reactions of others to draw one's atteiUion to them. Second, these influences manifest 
themselves only in combination with other inlluences, such its education, age, occupation, 
role, group nHMV.ebership. or situational constraints. In addition, most people rarely have 
any nee<:l or opportunity to learn to recognize the intluence of their own culture, while 
learning to recognize the other inOucnces is part of the socialization process.' 



In holuivioristic U'nns. luiirniiii! to "rrcoi^nizc the infliUMiccs of their own culture*' rcfor.s to 
U'.irninti (liscriDiinjUivc vrrbal r('sp<inses to certain characteristics of Americans (including oneself). In the 
!aii>:ii;mr of ;itt rihnt ifjn tlu-ory. it refers to a chani^e in one's perception of the caus«'ility attributed to 
I he.st' ('hararl<*rist ics. 
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Section 3 



DESIGN OF THE WORKSHOP EXERCISE 



The concoptual framowork, together with observations made during the preliminary 
research, led to the tollowinii requirements for the design of the learning experience. 
First, the experience should confront the learners with behavior that could easily be their 
own in an intercultural encounter during an assignment abroad. Second, their witnessing 
of that behavior should be structured in such a way that they could learn to perceive 
cultural influences in spite of the presence of other, more readily noticeable influences. 
Third, the behavior of the host national should provide clues that would facilitate the 
learning proces.s. Finally, the experience should involve the learners actively in the 
proces.s; they should actually be practicing the analytic behavior necessary for the 
recognition of cultural influences. 

USE OF VIDEO RECORDINGS 

'I'he.se considerations led to the design of a small-group exercise in which participants 
are .shown video recordings of staged segments of conversations between an American and 
a host national in an imaginary '*non-\Vestern" country. The settings are work situations 
involving military officers. Foreign Service and Peace Corps personnel, and a businessman. 
The roles i\re played by actors, and the dialogue follows a script. The segments appear to 
be excerpts from recordings of spontaneous conversations, but only the excerpts were 
actually written and produced. 

Kach excerpt shows at least one manifestation of a cultural influence in what the 
American is saying, or in the way it is said. The excerpts are grouped into sequences, 
with each sequence showing several different manifestations of a given cultural influence; 
other influences var>' from excerpt to excerpt. Thus, in any one sequence, a particular 
cultural influence is a common element that is gradually brought into focus. Participants 
in the exerci.se view one excerpt at a time. After each one they try to form a tentative 
hypothesis— in writing—as to the cultural influence (or influences) reflected in what the 
American is .saying. They then discuss their hypotheses. Their task is to learn how to 
discover the common cultural element in each sequence. 



SELECTION OF CULTURAL INFLUENCES 

The following aspects of American culture were selected for inclusion in 
the exercise: ^ 

Individualism— The belief that each person is a distinct entity, and ought to 

assert and achieve independence from others. 
FCgalitarianism— The belief that all human beings are equal in their intrinsic 

worth. 
Action orientation. 

* See the earlier roporl for the criteriij used in arriving at this selection. 
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Perception of interpersonal encounters primarily in terms of their immediate 
utility, and downgrading of the social significance of such encounters. 

Universalism-The value attached to being guided in one's actions in a given 
situation primarily by an obligation to society (i.e., by general standards 
of conduct—laws, regulations, rules, established procedures, etc.). 

Definition of persons (including oneself) in terms of their work 
and achievements. 

The belief that the collective wisdom of the group is superior to that of 
any individual. 

The idea that the process of decision making requires evaluation of the 

consequences of alternative courses of action, and selection of the one 

that, on balance, seems most advantageous. 
The belief that competition is a good way of motivating people. 
The idea that there is usually a best way of doing something, which should be 

determined and then followed. 
The belief that knowledge gained through obser\'ation is superior to knowledge 

gained in other ways, 
Unnecessary quantification— The tendency to Cjuantify aspects of experience 

that recjuire no quantification. 
Placing a higher value on utiiitiirian aspects of experience than on 

aesthetic ones. 

{Voblem orientation— The tendency to perceive **problems'' in the work!, and in 

one\s existence in it, and to look for ^'solutions." 
The belief that thoughts cannot directly influence events. 
Reasoning in terms of probability. 

Impatience-The tendency to be annoyed by the pace of activities, if it is slow 

by one's own standards. 
The tendency to make comparative judgments. 

The willingness to offer one's services for the benefit of ^^the common good.'' 
The belief in the existence of a behavior pattern called '\self-help." 
The use of absurd suppositions to communicate ideas, or to elicit ideas from 
other persons.' 

Workshop piirticipants are not told what the selected influences are. For them the 
task is somewhat like learning how to solve crossword puzzles. Knowing the contents of 
the list, and their order in the exercise, would make the experience of viewing the 
recordings like that of looking at puzzles that have already been solved. Of course, 
participants need not use the same labeling or phrasing that appears in the list. Their own 
way of describing a cultural influence is sufficient-perhaps better. Some will have 
difficulty in expressing their discovery of a cultural influence in any kind of 
coherent statement. 

No attempt was made to select mutually exclusive cultural luspects of American 
society. To do so would have resulted in a very short list of aspects at a very high level 
of abstraction, such as the five value orientations described by Kluckhohn and 
Strodbeck i±). An effort was made to select aspects across a wide range of level of 
abstraction. As a result, while the term '^manifestation" has been used to refer to a 
particuliir way in which an aspect might manifest itself (as shown in an excerpt), some of 
the aspects may themselves be thought of as manifestations of a higher order aspect, that 
is, one that is conceptualized at a higher level of abstraction. 

'Tlir orcior in which these aspecis are listed here is not the order in which thev are shown in the 
exercise. The ovdvr was chan^^ed so that readers who mi^ht view the recordings could still have at least 
some of th<» experience ihey would have as participants in the exercise, 
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The fart that certain aspect.^ of American cultiiiv weiv siMocted for the exercise does 
not, of course, imply that they are present only in American society, or that thoy 
inHuence all Americans to the same dei^n'oe. It is assumed, however, that the variability of 
these cultural aspects within American society is f.nialler than their variability among the 
nations of the world. Empirical evidence for this assumption is not available for each 
aspect on the list. Rosemvh tiiat would support or refute it has not lu'en conducted in 
each case. However, the burden of proof is on those who iLssert that a j^iven aspect is 
universal. In the ai)sence of empirical evidence, and when no logical :u'gumcnt can be 
made for universality, tiie assumption of cultural variation seems to be th,e better working 
hyi)othesis. For persons participating in the exercise the Cjuestion of proof is not relevant. 
Much greater difficulties in communication can l)e expected to result from false 
a.ssumptions of universality than from false assumptions of cultural variation. 
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Section 4 



SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



The makeup of the workshop group should be a matter of great concern to the 
instructor. The ability to recognize (or to learn to recognize) manifestations of cultural 
influences in one's own thinking seems to vary enormously in the general population, 
even if only college graduates are considered. This should not be surprising since the 
opportunities for developing the ability vary greatly, apart from any personality char- 
acteristics that may be associated with one's readiness to develop it. To the extent that 
workshop groups reflect this variability, instructors can expect to encounter obstacles in 
their efforts to create the desired learning process. 

The exercise can be conducted at various levels of difficulty, and it is imp rtant to 
find the appropriate level for each group. A great disparity among the participants in 
terms of their existing cultural self-awareness makes it impossible to find the right level 
for that group. In organizations that may wish to adopt the workshop, existing groups of 
students are unlikely to be of a suitable composition. It will therefore be highly desirable 
to make new groupings. While workshop instructors may find it difficult to convince 
their administrative superiors of the necessity for regrouping, the success of the workshop 
will be jeopardized by placing, in the same workshop group, people who vary greatly in 
terms of their existing level of cultural self-awareness. The Questionnaire on Nationality 
CI ues included in Appendix A may be used for determining the composition of groups. 

In some situations the workshop will be conducted only for a limited number of 
people selected from a larger student population. Experience gained during the develop- 
ment of the workshop suggests that preference be given to those individuals who are 
judged to have a higher level of skill in intercultural communication, or a higher level of 
motivation to acquire it. The workshop has appeared to be of least benefit to those 
persons who seem to need it the mort. That paradox exists because such persons need 
more basic knowledge and skills in interpersonal communication; without this 
background they have difficulty comprehending the significance of the cultural 
self-awareness approach. 

The workshop is not intended for individuals afflicted by a crass ethnocentrism. It is 
not designed to benefit people who are unsympathetic to other cultures. Such people are 
likely to be a disruptive influence. Nor is the workshop intended for individuals who have 
a very limited ability to think at an abstract level. Unlike students who have mistakenly 
entered a calculus class when they should be in a beginning algebra course, such 
individuals may not realize for a while that they are out of place. This can happen 
because much of the dialogue in the exercise is commonplace and therefore readily 
understandable to everyone who might be a participant. 

The workshop can be conducted vnth as few as three participants. The recom- 
mended procedure can easily be followed with as many as eight. With larger numbers, 
however, the procedure becomes increasingly difficult, and eventually impossible. 
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Section 5 



PROCEDURE FOR CONDUCTING THE WORKSHOP 

For the most part this outline will not list ''dos and don'ts" for the instructor, nor 
will it present specific instructional narrative for use in the workshop. Most instructors 
will prefer to apply the guidelines and suggestions offered here in their own style. Where 
the outline is very specific— as in the specific wording of questions to be asked— this is the 
result of experimenting with various alternatives, and the wording suggested was found to 
be most suitable for creating the desired leiirning process. 



KNOWING THE PARTICIPANTS 

it is useful for the instructor to be familiar with the background of the participants, 
particularly their past experience in intercultural encounters. This will make it possible, 
during the exercise, to ask participants to recall pertinent examples of miscommunication 
or pseudo-communication that occurred during these encounters. If the instructor is not 
already familiar with the group's level of sophistication in intercultural communication, a 
rough estimate can be made from the way each participant responds to a question such 
as, "In your experience in communicating with host nationals abroad, what caused you 
the most difficulty, apart from any language difficulties you may have had?" 

EXPLAINING THE OBJECTIVE OF THE WORKSHOP 

While the objective of the workshop is easy to state (**to develop your ability to 
recognize cultural influences in your thinking"), it is not easy to communicate. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the phrase ''cultural influences in your thinking" may have 
all sorts of meanings for participants other than the meaning intended by the instructor. 
Indeed, for some participants it may have little or no meaning. This difficulty cannot be 
avoided; it is inherent in the nature of the objective of the workshop. In fact, if the 
phrase had the same meaning for any individual that it has for the instructor, that 
individual would not need to participate in the workshop. 

One approach to explaining the objective of the workshop is to use the anecdote 
from the visit to China by the U.S. ping-pong team (Appendix B). This allows the 
instructor to begin to deal with the most important aspect of the learning process, 
namely, learning to distinguish between the various types of causality in human behavior 
(i.e., role, situational constraints, life history, occupation, organizational affiliation, 
culture, etc.) Usually the layman's answer to the question, ''Why did that person do (or 
say) this?", contains only a single plausible explanation"~one that, to the layman, has a 
common-sense *'ring of truth" to it. Having thought of such an explanation, most people 
make no attempt to think of other causes. 

The following procedure is suggested for the use of the anecdote: 

(1) Hand out copies of the anecdote (shown in Appendix B). Explain that the 
exact question asked by the American that prompted the question, "Do what I want to 
do?", from the Chinese is not known; however, it is known that the exchange occurred 
during a discussion of vocational choice, and of whether one should always follow a 
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loader's orders. Ask participants to suppose tliat the American \s question was something 
hke, '^But what do you want to do?'\ asked by liim after the Chinese described his 
v^ocational interests in terms of how he might best serve the state. 

(2) Ask participants to answer the following questions in writing: 

(a) What assumptions are implied by the American's question? 

(b) Why do you suppose the Clunese responded as he did? 

(c) Why do you suppose the American interpreted the response of the 
Chinese the way he did? 

Mk the second question only after the first has been answered and ask the third only 
after the second has been answered. Of course, these questions do not have ^^correcf' 
answers. Their purpose is to elicit responses that will show how the piuticipants think 
about the causes of human behavior, 

(3) Depending on the size of the group, ask some or all the participants to 
read their answers. Let the group discuss the answers. Ask appropriate questions to bring 
out the fact that a culturally conditioned assumption is implied by the American's 
question, and that it is unlikely that the assumption was warranted. Draw on the ideas 
presented in Section 2 to show the ramifications of these kinds of difficulties in 
intercultural communication. 

(4) Ask participants to give examples, from their own experience, of diffi- 
culties in communication caused by implicit, culturally conditioned assumptions. This 
may be difficult for them at first. Do not proceed until they are able to do this. If they 
cannot, it is doubtful that they have understood the objective of the workshop or the 
reason why that particular objective was chosen. 

DESCRIBING THE WORKSHOP EXERCISE 

The exercise involves the participants in viewing and analyzing video-taped segments 
of conversations (^^excerpts") between an American working overseas and a host national. 
The instructor should describe the way these recordings were produced and how the 
excerpts have been grouped into sequences. The earlier report provides this information. 
Do not give the group any clues as to the cultural influences that manifest themselves in 
these dialogues. 

The piulicipants' task in the exercise sounds simple enough: They will see each 
excerpt one at a time. After each one they are to identify-in writing-~one or more 
cultural influences manifested in what the American is saying in that excerpt. At the end 
of each sequence of excerpts they are to identify-again, in writing-at least one common 
cultural influence, that is, one that manifests itself in all the excerpts of the sequence. 
(This has to be done in writing to insure that participants can think about the dialogue 
and formulate their identification of cultural influences without being affected by each 
other. This, in turn, is necessary so that the instructor can know the reactions of each 
participant. Without such knowledge, appropriate feedback cannot be provided. A 
suggested student worksheet is included in Appendix C.) 

It must be emphasized to participants that ii is not the purpose of the exercise to 
provide them with information about certain cultural influences in American society. This 
could be done in a lecture or througii readings. Nor is the purpo.se to provide them with 
illustrations of how these influences manifest themselves. The particular examples 
inci'jded in the video recordings are but a small sample of the inflnite possibilities. The 
objective of the exercise is to develop the participants' ability to recognize a great variety 
of manifestations, not just the few that are shown. 
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PREPARING PARTICIPANTS FOR THE EXERCISE 



For many piirticipants the exorcise will not be an easy tiisk. They probably will have 
had no previous experience in listenini^ to a conversation from such a peculiar point 
of view. 

OvdincUnly. when people listen to a conversation between two other persons, they 
pay attention to the manifvAt content. They are focusing on what is being said, not on 
how it is being said, or on why it is being said at a given point in the conversation, or 
why it is being said at .ill. In the exercise partic ipants will have to force themselves to 
pay less attention than they ordinarily would to the manifest content of the conversa- 
tion. They will have to learn to pay attention to a form of latent content. However, this 
concept need not be strange to them. A readily understandable analogy- is the way a 
clinical psychologist would listen to a conversation between two people in order to 
discover how they feel about each other. They might be UUking about any subject, but 
attention would be focused on their tone of voice, their gestures, their facial expressions, 
etc. From these their feelings can be inferred— a latent content in their conversation. 

At first, participants may not know exactly what to look for, except to the extent 
that they already have some ability to recognize manifestations of cultural influences. 
Therefore, so that the beginning of the task may not be too frustrating, the first few 
.sec(uences contain some relatively eiisy excerpts, 

*rhe workshop should have been preceded by a lecture or by readings on cultural 
values, assumptions, and beliefs, with particular reference to American society. If it was 
not. the instructor may have to provide some definition of ''cultural influence," Actually 
no .such definition is needed, since the exercise itself is designed to develop the meaning 
of the concept. This fact may be too difficult for the participants to grasp, however, and 
they may ask for a definition. While it will probably not help them, they will at least 
tbink it does. 

Participants have found a statistical explanation of ^'cultural influence" readily 
comprehensible and applicable to the task in the exercise. Such an explanation is implied 
in the classic statement by Kluckhohn and Murray (5, p. 53): 
"Evei-y man is in some respects 

a. like all other men, 

b. like .some other men, 

c. like no other man,"' 

^*Like all other men" refers to aspects that are universal— they are shared by all human 
beings, ''Like no other man" refers to aspects that are unique to a single person— what 
the (ayman means by "personality." "Like some other men" refers to aspects that are 
common to various people. They may be common-^cross nationalities— to all people of 
the same sex, or the same age, or the same socioeconomic level, or the same occupation, 
or to people who find themselves in certain situations (e.g., prisoners in a cell), or who 
play the same role (e.g.. tourists). Similarly, "like some other men" also refers to aspects 
that are common to some people be^'ause they have been raised in the same social 
environment— though they may differ in most other respects. For the purpose of the 
exercise, "cultural" refers to some of these similarities— shared values, beliefs, and 
cLSsumptions. (A diagram that participants have found helpful is contained in 
Appendix D.) 

The nature of that environment may differ sharply between some countries and very 
little between others. Also, it obviously varies within each country. Therefore we cannot 
speak of American cultural influences as if they were unique to Americans, and as if they 

' Clydo Kluckhohn, and' Menry A. Murray .'Torsonality Formation : The DotorminanU." in Personality 
in .\atun\ Society, and Culture, ^Kluckhohn and Murray (ed.s) (2nd ea,). Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 
1953;©, cjuoted by pc^rmission. 
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aff(H-t(»ii all Amerii'ans (Hiually. Hul wc can speak of influ(Mia\s that ar(» slroni^er in 
AnuTiran sot-.-ty and the (^fftH'ts of whit-h can ho ohsiTved more fr(»quently amon^^ 
Americans. !t shouki also he pointctl out to the i^roup that th(» cultural mfluences 
inckuietl in the ex(»rcise an» shared to a .^reatt^r extcMU by middle-class, adult Americans. 

The piuticipants* task i^, of course, facilitated hy the fact that th(.^ (\\cerfns are 
u^rouped into setjUcMices, with each .secjuence showinii several different manife^^uuion^^ of a 
^iven cultural influence, while the othcM- influenceis (personality, occupation, situational 
constraint.s. etc.) v;iry from excerpt to t^xcerpt. Thus, in each .secjuence, a particular 
cultural influeni-e is a com. ion el(»ment that is uTOdually hroui^ht into fcnnis. Participants 
are not expect(>d to identify thai influence upon seeing the first excerpt of a sequence, 
although they may do .so. Rather they are expected to form one or mor(» tentative 
hypoth(»ses as to what it mi^jht be. I'pon scvini: Mie sul)sequ(»nt excerpts these hypotheses 
will (Mtiier ho I'onfirmed or may have to b(.» rev ised. 

In providin.L: these \'arious instructions to the trroup, instructors may find it h(Mpful 
to use an excerpt to illustrate what they are talkin^^ about. For that purpose an (*xc(Tpt 
shouki be selecteil that will not be inclucied in tlu» exercise. 

The last >tep in pr(»parinii participants is to familiarize them with th(» job situations 
tcuii provide the context fo.r the i-onversations from which the (^xcerfUs appear to have 
lieen tak(»n. The ncci'ssary material is included in A[i[H»ndi\ K. 



PROCEDURE DURING THE EXERCISE 

I he excerpts aro to be shown one at a tim(\ After o:u'h one, participants try to 
identify in untin^-at k-ast one i-uitural influence manifested in the thinking of Iho 
.American. 1 he reader who has not i:one throuuh the exercise may wonder how partici- 
pants can know what th(^ Americans are thinking. All they can observe is their behavior. 
However, the dialogue material functions like a projective test, particularly for partici- 
[Kuus with experience in *'non AVestern " countries. Tiie participants project their own 
thinking, that is, th(»y assume that the Americans must be thinking what they themselves 
would ho thinking if they were saying these things. At the end of a sequence the 
participants try to iilentify— again in writing—at least one common cultural influence. 

After each excerpt some or all {)articipants (depending on the si/e of the group) are 
asketl to read their responses to the groui). Most responses will fall into one of the 
f(.)ll()wing categories; (al responses that refer to cultural aspects of the American\s- 
thinking, lb) responses that refer to non-cultural aspects, and (c) responses that refer to 
aspects (cultural or non-cultural ones) that cannot be inferred from anything in the 
belKivi()r of the American-~the participant has made an erroneous inference, or has 
'iiearcP' or '\seen" something that was not actually in the excerpt. 

'Iho instructor shcnild not label responses as being right or wrong. For all but the 
last I'xcerpt in a secjuence, r(\sponses of the first type may be called ^^plausii)le 
hypothecs'* U) be confirmed or disconfirmed by subseciuent excerpts. The instructor's 
task is to help the* participants recognize— through guided group discussion— w^hy the other 
kinds of nspons(\s are inappropriate. With responses of the second type this may be done 
by formulating questions that force* [participants to adopt a cross-cultural perspective*. 
Uirh tbr third type (;f response it may be done by asking p:irticipants for the* basis of 
th«'ir inn*r(*nce. 

Th(* instru(.'tor must not ide*ntify the common cultural infkience in a sequence unless 
th»* LO-oup is unable* to do so. Jt would remove much of the learning opportunity for 
participants who have ne)t ye*t identified that influence. Consequently, a ''correct^' 
response should not be* ackno wle*(lged as such until a majority of the grouf) agrees with it. 

.As nott*d in the* earlier r(*port, the* level of difficulty of the exercise may be variejd 
l)y ihf selection of excerpts to he used in each sequence*, and by f*ither stopping certain 
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excerpts lunbre tht»ir completion (at points indicated in the scripts) or playinjx them in 
their entirety. 

ir a i^iven sequence is too cUfricult for the aji-oup— that is, the majority has not 
identified a common cLiUiintl influence after seeinj^ five excerpts, and early stops were 
used-the secjiience should he shown aj^ain, this time playinj^ the selected excerpts in their 
entirety. If further help is needed, the instructor should quote the ^'clues" to the ^oup 
and show how they can help. Kventually the relevant utterances of the Americans may 
have to he quoted. (Set* Section 6.) When this does not help, the instructor should 
provide anecdotal examples. If the .i^roup i-i still stymied, then and only then should the 
in.^tructor identify the common cultural influence. 

When the uToup has come to reco<:nize the influence in question, participants should 
he asked to i^ive examples—in writing—of a manifestation of that influence in their own 
thinkini:. preferahly in the contt^xt of an intercultural encounter. Some of these examples 
should tht»n he read to the <4Toup. 

One of the most difficult aspects of conductma^ the exercise is to know how much 
time to devote to helpinij those who have difficulty, without horin^^ those who do not, 
One way for the instructor to maximize this time is to seek the assistance of participants 
who do not need help—for example, hy askinj^ them to ^nve the group additional 
examples of manifestations of the cultural influent:e shown in the sequence under 
discussion. This works only up to a point, however. Therefore, every effort should be 
made to a.ssemhle workshop i^roups that are relatively homogeneous with respect to the 
participants' existing l(»vel of cultural self-awareness. When there is a great disparity in the 
gi'oup, the effectiveness of the workshop is hound to be diminished for all the 
particifiants. 

HOW TO HANDLE PARTICIPANTS' RESISTANCE TO 
THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

The instructor should be [prepared for participants who consider themselves quite 
.sensitive to cultural differences hut who find the exercise more difficult than most other 
group members. This experience is unsettling and usually leads them to engage in 
counterproductive behavior, They may vehemently question the plausibility of the 
manifest content of some excerpts, or they may insist that the common cultural aspects 
of the Americans' thinking in a given secjuence are universal. The instructor should give 
the group an opportunity to deal with such reactions. If there are individuals with 
extensive overseas experience in the group, they ^ire likely to defend the plausibility of 
th{» manifest content. And if, in addition, they have understood the purpose of the 
exercise from the beginning, they will point out that arguments over the manifest content 
are largely irrelevant. 

With respect to assertions that the common aspects of the Americans' thinking in a 
uiven sec}U(»nci^ are universal, the instructor may either cite evidence from cross-cultural 
research or, in cases where there has been no research, shift the burden of proof to the 
individual making the assertion. In the absence of evidence, and if no logical argument 
can he madi^ for universality, the existence of cultural variation is the more tenable 
hypothesis. Thus, the instructor should not hesitate to ask participants to offer a logical 
explanation as to why an aspect of thinking (that is the focus of a sequence) should be 
imiversal. They will find this very difficult to do. 

Of course, assumptions of universality are also likely to be made l:iy other partici- 
pants. In fact, the exercise may be regarded as an effort to increase the participants' 
ability to recognize unwarranted implicit assumpMons of universality. In the case of some 
.sequences participants will buttress these a.ssumptions by pointing to the constraints of 
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the situation. Such ariiumtMUs imply that within these constraints there can he httle or no 
v.iriahility in tiie thinkin^r of individuals, regardless of their culture. When a participant 
seems unconvin(»ed that a piirticular utterance by the American reflects a cultural 
innuence— -after all. it seems so natural and self-evident— one way for the instructor to 
proceed is to ^ave examples of thintis that could he said that would reflect contrasting 
cultural influences. Thi^ makes the participant aware— perhaps for the first time— that 
there is a ran^ie of alternative ways of thinking in the place of the one that seems 
so natural. 

Difficulties can be expected throughout the exercise with participants who have not 
yet i^rasped the meaning of the concepts of cultural influence and multiple causation. A 
good illustration is providetl in the following incident which occurred during a group 
(liscu.ssion after the viewing of secjuence 5, on egalitarianism . To provide an additional 
exam [lie of a manifestation of egalitarianism the instructor showed the group a 
photograph that hail appeared on the front page of a newspaper. It pictured a U.S. Army 
colonel in Vietnam carrying an American sergeant piggyback. The caption explained that 
the sergeant had walked barefoot for eight hours following his release by the Vietcong 
after two years as a VOW, The instruetor expressed the view that in most countries of the 
world it would be unlikely that a colonel would ever ciu-ry an enlisted man just because 
h(^ had sore feet. 

One of the [participants immediately retorted, '-He just wanted to get his [licture in 
the [ni{iers.** and his tone of voice implied that this explanation made more sense than 
the idea that the colonePs thinking reflected a cultural inHuence. The instructor must be 
(juick to recognize and point out the fallacy in this kind of reasoning, if he does not do 
so. the rest of the group may find such a ''common-sen.se" idea an attractive 
*'ex[ilanation .** 

The fallacy dot^s not lie in the idea itself. In fact, the [)artici[iant nuiy have been 
comn-t concerning the colonial's motivation. The fallacy was in implying that a statement 
of the colonel's motivation would amtradict the idea that his tiiinking was culturally 
innuenced. Actually, the colonePs motivation (whatever it was, unless he was forced to 
do it) and the influenct^ of egalitarianism are quite compatible. Cultural influences do 
not. of course, [)revent peoi)Ie from having their own ideas as to why they behave as they 
do. To the contrary, they influence the development of these ideas to a con- 
siderafile extent. 

The way to handle this kind of fallacy is to pose the Cjuestion of why the motive 
led to the |)iirticular behavior, in this case, '*\Vhy did the colonel think of that particular 
u'uy to get his picture in the [laper? Why not some other way? W^iat is the likelihood 
that, say, an Iranian colonel who wanted to get his picture in the paper would every 
carry an enlisted man piggyback? A Latin American? An Arab? A Vietname.se?" 

The [xirtici[iant\s reaction to the picture illustrates a phenomenon well knowm to 
psychologists concerned with studying the layman's ''common-sense" psychology, that is, 
the naive ex[:>Ianation of behavior. As noted earlier, most persons, in attempting to 
explain observed beliavior. do not think beyond a ^^'ommon-sense" cause. Once such a 
cau.se has been thought of, no further effort is made to identify other causal factors. 

USE OF WORKSHOP INCIDENTS 

.\n eff(H:tiv^ way ui^ [providing {iartici[nints with additional exam[)les of how a given 
cultural influence manifests itself is to draw their attention to instances occurring in the 
worksho[) group itself. Such exam[iles are more advantageous than anecdotes [)ecause 
tiieir plausibility is .self-evident. Here are some actual instances: 

F^articipai.ts have ju.^t finished reading aloud their responses to a [)articular 
excerjU. Duri ig the ensuing discu.ssion there is some disagreeniLMU as to just 
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what had been said in the excerpt. The instructor tries to settle the 
disagreement In' telUni^ the ^^i-oup what was actually said. None of the partici- 
pants who were in disagreement had recalled the dialogue correctly. But they 
are not convinced that the instructor's ve/sion is correct. Someone sugt,a'Sts. 
"Let's look at the tape again!" and everyone' agi'ees. Why do they prefer to see 
the recording agaM? 

During *i discussion of cultural influences in country X by several partici- 
pants who had been there, another p^irticipant has something to offer. He 
beiiins apologetically with "Of course. 1 haven't been there, but . . . ." Why is 
he apologetic about not having been there? 

At one point cluring the exercise a p:u'ticipant says to the instructor. "Isn't 
It about time for a coffee break'?" Why does the participant feel free to remind 
the instructor? 

Instructors can even generate their own instances. For example, answer a partici- 
pant's question with "Let me think." and think about it for at least half a minute. Then 
ask the group how they felt during the silence. After they described their feelings, ask 
them why they felt the way they did. 

There are some excerpts in which the manifestation of the cultural influence 
common to the secjuence is quite weak or ambiguous. (Excerpt 6 in sequence 18 is a 
good examph*.) However, in these crises the material works like a projective test. The 
piirticipants project into the thinking of the American the ideas that they themselves 
would have if they were in the same situation. It is important for the instructor to point 
out tin* cultural aspects of sucii projections to the pcirtici[)ants. It would be rare for them 
to ({uestion the validity of an excerpt when their own projections actually confirm it. 

FAILURE TO RECOGNIZE FAULTY COMMUNICATION 

Dtu'ing the various try outs of the exercise there were usually a few participants who, 
in spite of having had some experience in intercultural communication, saw little or no 
relation between the objective of the exercise and difficulties they had experienced. They 
would describe their "problems'' in terms of misunderstandings resulting from language 
difficulties, or from unexpected differences in customs or bureaucratic procedures. They 
could not, of course, describe phenomena of which they had not been aware. By 
definition, instances of pseud o -communication are not perceived by the persons involved 
in them. When these instances occur, the participants believe that they are communi- 
cating. Later, when some unexpected issue ai*ises which supposedly had been settled, the 
partici[nmts are rarely inclined to seek an explanation in terms of faulty communication 
on their part. 

It is thus possible for a person to spend an entire tour of duty in a foreign culture 
without ever becoming aware of difficulties in communication catised by certain cul- 
turally conditioned assumptions. This fact is overlooked when one determines the kind of 
training needed for intercultural assignments by asking leturnees what kinds of problems 
they encoi»ntered . 

Instructors who iire not familiar with the past overseas job situations of the 
participants may find it difficult to convince this type of skeptic of the relevance of the 
(*xercis:\ Efforts in that respect should focus on obtaining the help of other participants 
who are familiar with the situations, and who can describe appropriate instances from 
their own overseas experiences. 

To .some extent negative reactions to the learning experience are undoubtedly 
themselves manifestations of a cultural influence. An implic:ation of the wo»*kshop 
apfiroach that pcirtici pants must become aware of is that their thinking and behavior are 
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siil)ject to influences over which they have little or no control-tin idea that runs counter 
to the assumption that Americans are or ou^ht to he free to think and act as they wish. 



A NOTE OF CAUTION 

In some of the or^^anizations where this workshop is likely to he conducted, rt may 
he custoniiiry for administrators to visit classrooms in the midst of a session, to briefly 
ohsen-e the proceedings. When this is done during a lecture, the observers may be able to 
fcjain a ^^eneral impression of the instructor's style and of the classroom atmosphere. They 
need make no inferences about the purpose of the lecture since it is either already 
known, or obvious from its title. 

However, visitors who enter the workshop in the midst of the rxercise are unlikely 
to understand the purpose of the work.shop, either from its title or from what they iire 
witnessin^r, without prior explanations. They may erroneously infer from the videotaped 
dialot^ies that the purpose is to teach piirticipants how to deal with certain obstacles to 
the accomplislimeiit of their mission— obstacles resulting from some deficiency in the 
character or competence of host nationals, or from the nature of the interpersonal 
politics in the hitter's organization. Seen from that point of view, the content of the 
recordings looks rather simplistic, and hardly worth spending two days on. Such a visit 
may result in a recommendation that the "presentation" he rf'duced to an hour or two, 
because the '-material" is too simple, and because much of it already being ''covered'' 
elsewhere in tlie program. 

Instructors can prevent such painful occurrences either hy insisting that visitors must 
be present at the beginning, or hy carefully oriefing potential visitors before the work- 
shop is conducted. Possibly, a brochure could he prepared for visitors, warning them of 
the pitfalis of drawing conclusions from a brief observation. 
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Section 6 



GUIDE TO USE OF THE SCRIPTS 



(Instructors are urged NOT to read this section until after they have 
gone through the exercise themselves,) 

This section is a guide to be used by instructors in providing participants with 
carefullv controlled amounts of help in their task during the exercise. The^ crossword 
puzzle analogy should be kept in mind: In teaching people how to solve crossword 
puzzles, too much help cheats the learner out of the opportunity to learn; not enough 
help makes learning too difficult. 



CONSTRUCTION OF DIALOGUE EXCERPTS 

The following requirements were established as guidelines for the writing of 
the excerpts: 

(1) The excerpts should give the impression of having been taken from 
ongoing conversations. 

(2) These conversations should involve Americans of various occupations who 
are working overseas. (The military, the Foreign Service, the Peace Corps, and the oil 
business were selected. A description of the work situations is ^^^iven in Appendix E.) 

(3) The dialogue in each excerpt should make sense to the audience without 
connecting narrative. 

(4) The dialogue should be plausible. 

(5) The utterances of the host national snould provide clues (i.e., indications of 
contrasting cultural influences) that would help the participant discover cultural 
influences'in the Americans' cognitions. (The requirement for plausibility prevented this 
from being done in all cases.) 

(6) There should be a clue-providing utterance by the host national at or near 
the end of the excerpt. This would make it possible to vary the level of difficulty of the 
exercise by either including or excluding these utterances. (Again, the requirement for 
plausibility prevented this from being done in all cases.) 

(7) There should be a sufficient amount of noncultural content in each excerpt 
to serve as a distracting element, as would often be the case in real-life dialogue. 

(8) In each sequence of excerpts, the behavior of the Americans should show a 
variety of manifestations of the s^me cultural influence. 

It did not seem desirable to have each excerpt contain a manifestation of only one 
cultural influence; it would in fact have been very difficult to do so, since a single idea 
often contains more than one cultural element. Each excerpt would have been so brief 
that in most cases the dialogue would not have made sense without intro- 
ductory narrative. 

Consequently, some excerpts could have been placed in a sequence other than the 
one in which they appear. In each dialogue excerpt, the guide points out only those 
utterances of the American (Smith) and the host national (Konda) that are relevant to 
di^scovering the influence common to all the e. :erpts in a sequence. (The procedure for 
using these utterances to help participants was described in Section 5.) 
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CLUES 



Throughout ihe script clues are provided in the utterances of the host national. 
They serve several purposes. First, they are intended to help participants for whom the 
task would be too difficult without clues. Second, they provide an opportunity for 
learning to pay attention to such clues and to interpret them. Third, apart from the help 
they provide, they can be used to learn something about cultural influences that contrast 
with those prevailing in the United States. 

A common type of clue is Konda's repetition of some of Smith's words in a 
questioning tone. For example, in sequence 1 (excerpt 2), after Smith says, *i hope it 
won't be too much trouble" {referring to Konda's invitation to introduce Smith to the 
other men in his department), Konda repeats the word ''trouble" in a questioning tone. 
Many participants initially misinterpret such utterances, believ^lng that Konda is checking 
to make sure he has heard Smith correctly. This misinterpretation is often reinforced by 
Smith's reply, which indicates that he also interpreted" Konda's question that way. 
Sometimes these repetitions are misinterpreted as indications that Konda, who does not 
speak English fluently, does not understand the word or phrase which he repeats. Again, 
Smith often interprets them that way. However, with rare exceptions, the words that 
Konda repeats are simple words that he surely must know, considering the level of his 
knowledge of Engli.sh grammar and vocabulary. He repeats these words because, although 
he may understand them, he /.s puzzled by what the American has said. 

.Another type of clue is an utterance that reflects a cultural influence in sharp 
contrast to the one reflected in what Smith is saying. For example, in sequence 1 
(excerpt 1), after Smith's 'Terhaps we could get together when 1 receive the materials 
from West Point,'* Konda says, 'Wh, Major Smith, why wait for the materials?" This 
shows that he does not see any need for a job-related reason for getting together again. 
These clues can vary greatly in their subtleness, that is, how explicitly they manifest a 
contrasting cultural influence. For example, in sequence 7 (excerpt 2), after Smith's 
''We'll interview only those [men] who do well on the tests," Konda asks, "But how can 
a man do well on the test when you have not yet hired him?" This clue is more subtle 
than the one in the previous example. It suggests that loyalty to the company or to the 
boss would motivate workers to do well on the test, in contrast to the American's idea 
that competition for the job would assure this. This clue is more subtle because the idea 
behind what Konda is saying is not as readily apparent. 

.Although the instructor may easily recognize clues for what they are, many partici- 
pants may recognize only the most obvious ones. In fact, participants who need the clues 
the mo.st are least likely to perceive their usefulness. They can learn to recognize them, 
however, by asking themselves, as they listen to Konda's lines, "How likely is it that an 
.American in Konda's place would have said this?" When the answer is "not very likely," 
the line is probably a clue. 

Once a clue has been identified, the next question for participants to ask themselves 
is, ''In what respect are Konda's thinking and Smith's thinking at variance?" Answering 
that question involves abstracting the common element in both. In the above example the 
common element is that both are thinking about what would motivate workers to do 
well on an aptitude test. 

SELECTION OF EXCERPTS 

The video recordings contain 138 excerpts grouped into 21 sequences. jW\ but a few 
sequences liave seven excerpts.' The conversations from which these excerpts appear to 

' So(|UoncL> 11 has rn) (»xcorj)ts 1-'^. s<.'(]UoncL's 19 and 20 havo no c»xc(»rpt 4, and so(}Uonco 21 has no 
excerpts 3, \. 5, and 7. 
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have hiMMi taktMi in\(3lvt* seven AnuM'irans, wliose j^h situations lU'c clesiTil>tHl in 
Appendix K. 'riu* urder of the exeer|>ts within eaeh sequence fdllcnvs the order in wliieh 
these situations are tleserihetl. The first exeerpt in eaeh secjuenee involves an Army 
offieer, the seeoiul an oil company executive, the third a Fonnt^n Sen'ice hi format ion 
Officer, tlie fourth a second Army officer, the fifth a male I\'ace Corps Volunteer, the 
sixtli a female Peace Corps Volunteer, anti tiie seventh a third Army officer. 

Before conductint^ the workshop, instructors should review the recordings and select 
ilie excerpts they want to use in each sequence. In making the ciioices they should keep 
the following in mind: it is important to include in eaeh sec|uence at least two excerpts 
in which tiie American's occupation differs from that of the participants. For example, a 
workshop group of military officers should see at least two excerpts from nonmilit:u'y 
situations in each seciuence. Cultural influences can l»e more readily perceived when their 
effects are observed across \ arious occupations anil situations. Also, when participants see 
**one of their own" they find it more difficult to ignore the manifest content of the 
conversation, it is too close to tlieir own experience. 

Preferably three or four excerpts should be used for the easier sequences, and four 
or five for the more difficult ones.' Judging from experience gained during development 
of the workshop, sequences 1-9 and 11 seem to be easier than the others. However, as 
noted earlier, the difficulty level of certain excerpts can be increa.sed by stopping them at 
tiie early stop[)ing places indicated in the scripts. When this is done, clues provided ne^ir 
the end of the excerpts are omitted. F'orty percent of *he excerpts, most of them in 
.secjuences 1-11, are of this sort, There are otlier excerpts, of course, that have clues near 
the end. but these clues are so subtle that their omission would not make much 
difference in the difficulty level. 

When instructors are in doubt about whether or not to use the early stopping places 
with a given group of i)articipants, the stopping place.s should be used during the first few 
sequences to determine the appropriate level of difficulty by trial-and-error. When 
confronted with the choice of possibly making an excerpt (or a sequence) too easy or 
making it too cHfficult, it i.s always preferable to take the latter risk, since excerpts that 
have been c:ut short t:an always be repeated in their entirety. Participants cannot learn 
mucli from an excerpt (or a sequence) that is too easy for them. 

The difficulty level of most sequences can also be varied by either including or 
excluding the {^asiest excerpts, regardless of which of the seven situations they represent. 
However, instructors may find it easier to keep the same situations for the entire 
exercise, rather than to vary them from sequence to sequence. In sequences 11 and 21, 
however, this will not l)e possil^le, because of the limited number of excerpts. 

Throughout this section, the italics in the quotations from the scripts have been 
added. The scripts themselves were published as an appendix to the earlier report. The 
material in this guide is intended only for use by instructors, in conjimction with their 
reading of the .scripts, or their viewing of the video recordings. Other readers may not 
find it meaningful. 

SEQUENCE 1 

This secjuence shows a tendency to attach little or no social significance to inter- 
personal encounters. Such encounters are perceived primarily in terms of their immediate 
utility, that is. the achievement of a **practical" purpose. 



^ St'duoncc 21, fkje Lo prociuclion dirficuilios, conLain.s fewer than the recommended minimum 
nurnfx.T oC oxcorpL.s, 
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Excerpt 1— The meetinf? seems to be approaching its end, and Konda is inviting 
Smith to **visit again." Smith replies, ^^Well, si " n always glad to be of some help! 
Perhaps we could get together when I receive :. materials from West Point/' He is 
making his next visit contingent upon the Lirrival o\' the materials. A clue is provided in 
Konda's last line. 

Exeerpt 2— Again the meeting seems to bt» approaching its end, and Konda is inviting 
Smith to meet the other men in Konda's department. Smith replies with ^'Well, thank 
you. That is very kind oi* you. / hope it won't be too much trouble."' lie is. in effect, 
.saying to Konda, "You don't really have to go out of your way to take me iuround your 
depiurtment LUid have me meet the other men there." He sees little or no social 
significance in meeting the other men. If Konda had said, "You must meet the other men 
in my department and brief them about various details of your project," it is unlikely 
that Smith would have responded iis he did. Konda's last line, ''Trouble?", is a clue, but 
is not perceived as such by Smith. Instead, he perceives it as an indication that Konda 
did not understand the word ''trouble" in the context in which Smith used it, and he 
proceeds to give Konda a different version of the same idea by saying, mean, I don't 
want to take up too much of your time." 

Excerpt 3~As Smith sees it, the social significance of Arthur Miller's visit to the 
university is much less important than the practical benefits which can be derived from 
the visit. Note the phrase ''the mere presence of a famous person." He talks of having 
seminars, of "Lirranging something that would be of benefit to the students," of trying? to 
''gain something from Mr. Miller's visit," of having '^a discussion of some of his plays," 
and of trying to ^'utilize him as much as possible." Clues are provided in Konda's lines 
throughout the excerpt. Fie says that it will he a great honor for the university to have 
Miller as a guest; he wonders if Miller \v\\\ come with his family or alone; he perceives the 
presence of such a famous man as a great event: he is concerned about receiving Miller 
with all honor due to him; he talks about having a ceremony; and he expects the 
Chancellor to invite Miller to be his guest. In the end he is puzzled by the idea of 
"utilizing" Miller. 

Excerpt 4— The meeting has just begun. Smith gives no indication that it has any 
social significance. For him it is significant only to the extent that he can achieve the 
purpose for which he has come. It will have been a good meeting if that purpose is 
achieved. He downgrades his coming to see Konda by saying "... I came to town for a 
meeting. So it was convenient for me to stop by...," unwittingly implying that he 
would not have come had it been inconvenient. He is anxious to move the conversation- 
to his purpose, namely, to tell Konda about the status of the battalion's civic action 
program. Clues iure provided in Konda's first two lines, which emphasize the value of 
Smith's presence . . be here with us" and ". . . be with us'*), in a later line ("And we 
can talk and come to know you"), in his next-to-last line ("Ah, your presence here is 
\ery welcome"), and in his last line. Not once does he refer to what Smith sees as the 
reason for the meeting— the need to discuss the civic action plans of Major 
Khan's battalion., 

Excer|)t 5-~This excerpt, showing the very beginning of a meeting, is similar to the 
previous one in that for Smith the meeting with Konda seems to have little social 
significance. Konda invites him to his house and to meet his family; Smith, after 
expressing his thanks and appreciation, immediately shifts the conversation to what to 
hmi is the business at hand: "IVe come to see you, Mr. Konda, to find out what kinds of 
supplies I might be able to get from your office." He accepts the tea Konda offers him 
and discusses its c.{uality and origins; but he cjuickly returns to his previous thought with 
".As I was siiying earlier . . . ." Clues are provided in Konda's lines throughout the 
excerpt. Not once does he refer to Smith's work. 

3 2 
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1:1 li'- :;;:lK-;iii. in Miss Siuilh sr^'s iv.rrwwji with KuiRi;i ;i> iuivinu any sncial 

-iu!ra"u\ui»f. inHH.njiii ihiiiu t.^ h.er is lalk to Konda ahout Ium' \v<M'k, in addiUun, 

-ha' Uots n«n M'i in ic [M-n-fivr that l\()n<!a S('t'> ium- pn^SiMic*' //.' llw r///(/i,'(' mainly m terms 
siu ial M^nifh a! u t'. n.U in l»M'nis of -vvhat sht' can arroniplish th(n\\ C'liU'S aro 
'..ri iv;<!''(l I'^i lib !int >. 'ynur ham: h^rr with us i- .iood also*' and "'we ran tiilk aiul i-ona- 
".M kni'v^ s'.Mi." 11.* i>k>. -'\<)U \\kc ill ilu' \-!llas.',<'V" Thi* ofoph.' thcr*-, he says, aa'c 

.ir-.iid Tt^.a! <iu' 'na> "ruuir lo ilitMr \'illa-^«' to 'h' Aith iiKMn." Mis la.si hiu' is in lh(» sanio 
■,rin. 1 hiM"i' IS no nimii.'n on ins part of wiiat Miss Smith miaht </o m ihc villam*. i''or 
Snutii iu>i :'(',".'^ in du' \il!auo has hlllt* sii;nit*ii'anrj\ 

}'!\k\M-pt 7 'V\-:\> r\i t^^'ot sh.ows wvy !)t'Liinnint! of a nu'i'tmi*. Smith st'mn> oontiMit 
ui It'i thf ■ oi:vt'r-aiio:i 'lay on a f)(M-sonal toiu' for a short wliilr, until Konda suii^i'sts 
liiai -rit-N' takt' a U'lp lin' mountair.s. At (hat point Strnth shifts al)ruptly to what 
»\.n>;dfi> :t> he inc t)iirp"S^' of die mt'otm;^ Suit' Konda's "We ran talk and conu' to 

kni.'A y.si. . . . ' is f(>:l '\\'.'d b\' Smilh'^ "\ iiur-v, as W(' ?rr>/7; toi^c-thrr. that I'll iivt lo 
kill u V..U) lu'i!' r " Ciu'-v .iic prvJ\idiHi ii^. Konda's linrs ihrouiJihout tiic iv\i-»'rpt. 



I'm- >«*.jn<MU'c m.i\- \)r n.'tzardt'd as a ' \\arm-ufV sccpw-nci'. it provides enough 
niait'i'ial m. n'.y romMaialion of four <'\f('rpt> fo u«'t <Mfh participant in\<.»lvcd in ilic 

i>.'. I'Acn thr most nai\(' ;nirticif iaiU> v. ill norir(* somethinLi that lh(»y hcliinc to !h> 
rciai.'d in v-iih 'jra.l diff'.'rt'nrcs. 

Kxct-rpis M-T ofirn elicit the coniment tha.t ll\e Americans should have (»ni;am^d in 
m-. -re •'chiiiciiat '* (or -Vsmall talk"), heeause that is apparently wiiat Konda wanted. They 
w.-rt- u.'itm-i down to luisnit^ss loo fast. 'The iii<iruetor may use this kind, of comment lo 
drn^onstrate to the ^roup that ihe coivmuMU itsi-lf is a manifestation of the cultural 
inniu'nci' .sho\'. n m ihi- se(tuencc. This can he done l)y asking piuticipanls who made the 
<*()nu:ient wh.v thev r^-fer to the hei^nnniiv^: portion of Uie conversa.t iuus as chitchat or 
-mali lalk, Thes^' arc (envis that downgrade tlie si«znificanc(^ of wiiut is hein.ir said. It is 
c-nlv from tiu- Anv.'ncan'.^ pcuni of view that Konda set»ms to he wasting lime, not 
wantnm to iict down to husme.ss. prefenan'i lo stick tt) social ameniliivs. etc. Actually, in 
terms of the >iiiiuficance that his relaliotiship with the ,\m(»ri(.'an may have for Konda, he 
mav ah'i-ady hi- '-down to lui>iness.'* After all. tlie Americans arc^ almcjsl complete* 
-ira!Vit»r.-. to Konda. To he able lo relate It) them, iie must act to know tliem. What kind 
of persons an* t.lu^y".^ What is their social standint^V Can they be trusted? What is llieir 
rciation^hir* to other {'t-rsons who are sij^Miificani to Konda? 

Note that K.\« erpfs 1 and 2 are considerably more difficult than the others. 

SEQUEMCE 2 

I his >e(|n"ncr shows nianifeslalion.- of [ho idea that people are Ijesl '.lefined In' their 
work and achii \ (Mn"tii s. (Hher way> of defining people ar(^ less preferred, for example, 
d'.'finnv^ people m lerms of their rehUionships to f)tli(T people-their ancestors. thcMr 
'■Mrnnuiniiy, their clan, and their family. Another less preferred way is to define people in 
Terms (d' liieir feelinu^. 

Kxcerpt 1 - Smith and Koi^aia are talking af >out Major Ja(d<son. Smith's replaci'meni . 
and Konda a>ks. *die is a Lio«»d man?^' Snath answers in the affirmative, and then 
proce^'d.s U' describe h\i\\: . .he is a vtM'y fine (jfficer. He's a graduate of West i-oint. 
hr-*s attended I'ne Command ai";d <'l(Mi(M'al Staff College, and his la.st assii^nmeni was at the 
Infantry School.'* Ii v/o\ilfi Ih' \'cry unlikely for Smith to describe Jackson as an officer 
who co.nes \rou\ a l<>n;j line of fine officers, oi' as [hv son of an mi|)or1ant i;(n'ernment 
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oMinal, (»r as flu* son i»r a wt»ll known 'nusinossman in Cincinnati, or as a membtT of ono 
.>f tlu- rudusi families in Nt^w Orlf^ar.s, assuming any of thosi' ascnpLiuns weiv true, A due 
IS provuir-ci m Koiuia's ]int^ -Mlo is a ijootl man?" Note that he is not asking, ''Is he a 
gocxl oft'i(. t»r'.*" 

I'^xeerpt 2- Smilh. in responding to KondaV "Perhaps now you ean tell us about 
yourseli." says. been with fhis Tirm about ten years in the llnited States, i have a 

.iieniieal engineernm edueation, 1 have some e.\perienee in sales work and some in plant 
work, and alst) some e.\perienee in personnel seleetion and training," A elue is provided 
m t\on..!a*> last line where he ii:diealis that of course Smith is experieneed. since that is 
[hv reason wh\' he is ihere. 

ilixcerpi 3 In rL's[M)nse to Kunda's "Ue h^u'dly know you/' Smith res[)onds that he 
Mas !^*vn witii th(» a-ency for .t number of yt»ars. Ikls served in Spain, in Venezuela, and 
ill t'ne ('onu(.., that he has [)een here only one month, is accompanied by his wife, and has 
no rhiidren. A clue is provided m Konda's last line where, in spite of everything that 
Smuh has jusi told him. Konda repeats his , . we hardly know you,'' 

Kxierpi I In res{)..,nsc lo Konda's '\\ow you ean tell us all about vourself," Smith 
r(M'Iic> that he w(mU to school m Texas, that he is an engineer, that he spent his last year 
m {.'.fM-many \vi(h an engineer battalion, and that he is now here ;ls an advi,sor. No cIuJ, 

Kxeor[)t 5- In re>[H)nse to Konda's -Now that you are here with us, drinking tea, wt» 
t an r.mie U) know vc)u," Smith tells Konda that he was a college student before joining 
Jiie Peace Con-s, thai he had worked with a firm that maile agricultural equipment, had 
ieariU'ii lo raise cattle, and had worked on the de\elopment of better feeds. A strong clue 
i> provided in Kondn's last line, "You must be the son of a rich landowner, Mr. Smith,'' 
whicfi show.< that Kt)nda is trying to define Smith in terms of nis family's .social status. 

Excerpt (v-Mi.ss Smith describes herself in terms of where .she went to school what 
>r:e studied, and her first job. Note the clue, "Ah, I see. Your father travels," Konda 
picks this .Hit from among the several things ,Mi.s.s Smith has told him about herself up to 
ihis point. A final c lue i.. in Konda's last line. After Miss Smith h:'.< told him her activities 
in a temporal st^ciuence, ending up as a teacher in the Peace Corps, Konda reflect,s -'Ah 
you mu.si like children, ,\n.ss Smith." Note that his reHection is not in terms of activity! 
Me is not saying. "Ah, you must like teaching." 

Excerpt 7-Snuth gives a self<lescription in terms of education, experience, and 
eun-ent ai'tivity. A clue is provided in Konda's last lini\ "Yes, yes, you are an engineer, 
we know that." This shows that he had a different kind of self-description in mincfwhen 
he said, "Ue can come to know you." 

I\irt.ieipant,s often rcvspond to this seiiuenc(» l)y .saying that the Americans are 
[ire.seniing their credentials, and that they are doing so bec-au.se the situation calls for it. 
Uhile this may b.- true for some of th(^ exccTpts (not for 2 and 6). it indicates that the 
participants are still paying attenti(;n to the nnmifest content. A good way of pointing 
(his ouf is to ask them if they believe that ^'presenting credentials" is a manifestation of 
a ruliural inHutMu-e. They usually agi-ee that it is not. Why, among all the things the 
.\m(»rieans could have said ai^cxit them.selves, did they say what they said? If^th(\v 
thouuhl they were presenting their credentials, why did they^lo so in terms of (Kiueation 
and work*.^ The instructor can r>oint out that Americans tend to talk that way about 
(h^MTiselvcvs even when the situation quite clearly does not call for a statement of 
quaiifif-alions. such a.^ at a cocktail party, talkinu to a stranger to whom they have just 
1)1 'CP, introduced. 
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SEQUENCE 3 



This sequence shows manifestations of individualism-the belief that each person is a 
distinct entity and ought to assert and achieve independence from others. ^ . ., , 

Excerpt 1-Smith and Konda are talking about a dinner to which Smith has mvited 
Konda Smith says about his wife that ''She's planning to serve some special dishes" and 
later he says "My wife wunts to work out all the details herself. This is gomg to be her 
show " He describes the dinner in terms that suggest that it wiU be an individual 
accomplishment by his wife. He could have said, "There will be some special dishes, 
rather than "She's planning to serve some special dishes." Konda's last Une, It will be a 
good dinner," is a subtle clue. It does not follow up on the thought of the wife s 

accomplishment. ... . j o^uu ;c 

Excerpt 2-Smith and Konda are talking about the training center and binith is 
describing the two programs that he expects to have there, a program consisting of 
general training, and a progra-.n- consisting of special courses. Smith says that each trainee 
will be asked to indicate what preference he has with respect to the special courses that 
will be offered He assumes that the idea of having a preference and of stating one s 
choice would be a natural one among the trainees. A clue is provided in Konda's last line. 

Excerpt 3-Smith suggests the tentative titles "My Philosophy of Theater and Why 
do / write plays?" for Arthut MHler's lecture, and he adds that what Miller has to say 
will be an expression of his own views. A clue is provided in both of Konda's lines. 

Excerpt 4-This excerpt provides a good example of the influence of individualism in 
the form of self-assertion. Smith could be saying, "We hope we can be of help" (refemng 
to the military mission), but instead he says, "/ hope / can be of help," and he contmues 
with "/'m sure / can help Major Khan . . . / can be of some assistance ... and / know / 11 
be of some use in getting some . . . ." No clue. 

Excerpt 5-Smith explains that he is in the Peace Corps because he decided to 
join (" it was strictly up to me" and "I had to make up my own mind")- Most 
Americans would be reluctant to say that they are in their line of work because it was 
expected of them, even if that were true. Clues are provided m all of Konda s hnes, 
except the first one. 

Excerpt 6-Miss Smith complains that "the teachers don't encourage the children to 
dpvelop their own ideas" and that "the children are supposed to learn exactly what the 
teachers tell them." Clues are provided in Konda's second line and in his last hne. 

Excerpt 7-Smith is talking about his two sons and says that they are not sure what 
they want to do when they grow up, but that he expects them to make up their o-^ 
minds when they get older. A clue is provided in Konda's line, "They, no doubt, will 
become military men like yourself." 

Notes 

The following is a quotation from a report sent to employees of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare by Secretary Gardner on the occasion of his departure 

from the Department: ,• • r 

"That mission [of HEW] is to strive toward the elimmation ot 
all the conditions that stunt individual grovvrth or impair human 
dignity. It is to foster the strengths and capabilities that enable 
individuals to function as free and responsible citizens. It is to create 
the institutional arrangements that enable individuals to have greater 
freedom of choice.'" 



' Washington Po.st, January 25, 1968; ©, quoted by permission. 
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SEQUENCE 4 



wh.oh i.s perceived as prese.U "no probl m" t . on '''--^^^n 
-.ng^or contaminK a "problem'' is un'srSory -^^'^'^f-^-y- P^ceivecl as 

at. -Son";t";;L^ Konda as.ed Hi. .o ,00. 

Excerpt 2-Smith tells Konda that hi r , u ' ^° 
•they have their problems. " A s prov d Zv'k" ' V"'"' ''''''' ^'^'^ ^^a^ 

Excerpt ;3-Smith and Konda a e tTinf.. ^Tf" "O^ Problems?" 

and Smith is offering to help Konrto ^'^'^ ^he university 

the arrangements that nee7to . f ^^je for ° -f f'-'^'-" you," referring to' 

'"'^tTer^t 4'-s^;;r•t^ rT'" - -us\7;obi^L":^- --^--^ 

the battalio'n^^ncfsm I 'sa^yt'^^weirf^^ f -^'on program of 
Excerpt 5-Smith has n™ed tie hr°r 

•'problem- because the villagf peopl h.ve Le" " " ^"^^^ ^"^ as a 

suggests fixing the well and win^un bv L '° ''''' ^'^^i^ water He 

problem." Clues are provided Ko 5a s'li e''"'liob ' '"^ 

't must be an old well, Mr Smith " ' ^ay?" and in his line "Ah 

hS7,rui;d' ThifrhTh: ircher:°b.nhat"-^^;°^^,r 

solutions." No clue. ^ ^^""^ ''^ally haven't come up with any 

provided ,„ K„„d„'s •Trobl/mryouTay?' """^ ">"'- A cjue 



ability to ^x^V E*'„;: diffic'u'rty t wtrt;?usro7;r"'''r"^ ^^i^ 
which the Americans are using it These are nn ^^ , ^^^^ ^""^exts in 

require a novel approach. Nor L ^Sy ma^hemS """"^ "^"^^""^ ^'^^^ 

ca.es Konda might well use the word himseTf °' engineering problems. In such 

P^ess ^or^::r,-o;yJr t^^^^^^^ - Umverslty of Chicago 

of -"^U^So^nl^^ada^^rionf t^'^dTllL^^".^^ self-re^i.ation and 
hooks presented here reoresen IV problems. The six 

They offer some oril 1 T °^ ^'"'^^^^^^^^ on these goals 

various di«.ip,rn es T" cS'Tvor " 1° T ^""^ 
phiio.sophy." s°^-'ology, psychology, and 



1 i 



H„„ ,„,„,,„^ „^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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W.'Vr .'.,iiu! to put to us..- sonu- oi uu' puiK.,-.^ ......... . 

n .-'u olvni and provontin. pmhlems mvolv.n, tin- nard- 

you an.! your n.w ..nploye.s svill you h. al^h- to solv. anu 

'"^"^K^:;;':'f";^u, l.. a lot o.- .xp...u.nc. .n dcaUn, with proi.en.s. 



iu.t p.-ohal,lv vou Iv.vo not always iH-cn a.s ,su... ... ... > • ' 

X.uL. as vou would haw l.kc-d. M tinn-.s you nvay have 'f^' ; 

r:;::it;;;"';r':u;:r;zr 

problem solvinii (p. S-ll-S-12). 



SEQUENCE 5 



Th.s socuenco shows -ndesuUK,ns e^H^.s.^^ An.e^ 
thai, in spite of status differences, people ^'^^^^^Vrne or to others are not necessarily 
An>encans who believe that son.e /^-^'^^^^^^^^^ 

contradicting this tendency. Theirs can he a wunin ^ .^^^ him evervthinR at the 

Excen^t 1-Smith is ^^^"kin, Konda for 1 av n, ^^^'^^ 
academy. He says that he ha.s noticed ^ '"^J^^jjf^^^^^/t \ p'n assignment. This 

tlu. peasant populaUon or from """"B""^ 1;°°;^ t„ „,«t the first group „t 

Excerpt 2-Smith ,s tdImB Konda that ^« "<''™ personally meet c.-rel, om- 

workers comi™ into the traininf P'^Sr^' I ■ »^ ^ '"^ l^^^^ . ,p„ch," 

l^r-:;.;.!.:'-;,: rlinT^S^tl;': 'stt^lm l«.aLe t^e ,„te„.eO mean., 

could make no sense to him. 

Devolopmont In.stitute. Inc., Allanla. 19B8, quolod by permi.s.s.on. 
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F.\riM-pl :r Snuih i.. suuijivsUUi; tu Koiui'i Mutt, ufti'i tlu- showiiii^ <)[ Arthur Miller's 
I'llir.. Milh'»' C'vuKi "^^rt totit'l!)!'!'" with [ill tlu' drama sludenis li i> implicil that Millor 
\V(uil(i v.aiil \i' niiM'i wit}} sludt'iU:. m spitV' o.l' ihi' obvious status difftTcMicos. A chiv is 
pVMvidiM lMMuh> io his \\m\ "\ni\ \\\\v,k Mi\ Miller would want to do that?" 

Kxeorpt -1 Si::iti\ lalks al)oui \'i.sitiii^^ \arious villafios in the ari'a wliere Major Khan's 
iuMtahoh IS statioiuM;. and al^out tiie neisl for assoeiatinf.^ with peopk> iu thi* villages 1.0 
U'et t.> nnti.'r>tanti liierii tnMter. A eku- is provided in Konda's last line, 'Mku you are our 
miest. You are an ori'iet-r. They must show their proper respeet to ycni." II ,suti^est.s Uiat 
Kontla {"mds it dil't'ieiilt [n understanct why someone who is his ecpiai would want to 
assiieiale with, tlie peasants u"i tlu' N'iilai^es. 

F.xeerpt 5 Snutii sut^^^ests that Konda \'isit th(> village to help i^et more people 
interested, in somi' of the projects. Me wants him t(j -'mt'et with some of the farmers/' 
Clups are pro\adi'ii hy Konda's "1 will maki- a speeeh./' indicating that when he comes to 
(he \-illaj'e he will kt'cp his distance, an.d in his last line, "Meet with farmers, you say?** 

Kxcerpt (r-Miss Smith, upon hearinti that additional textbooks have arrived at the 
storeh.juse. offers to pick them u{.) on her way back to the village. W'hvn told l)y Konda 
that he will scid someoni' to brin^ them to her, she insists, '4kU 1 really don*t mind 
uoimi aloni:, in ciusi* thi'y need help/' She sees nothini^ wronf^ with carryini^ the books 
[lerself. or with helpinij tlu' person Konda wants to send. A clue is provided in Konda*s 
limv •*! will send somi'one lo brinti them for you," and in his last line, ''You wait here. 
Miss Smith." which shows that he thinks that it would he inap{)ropriate for her lo 
i[o aloni^, 

!::xceipt 7 Smith tells Komla that he has learned a lot about the country from the 
s()!(Hers in Major Klian's battalion, some of whom had been farmers before coming into 
the .Army. He readily acct.'pts the idea that a major could learn somethin<^ from recruits 
or from pi'asants. A clue is pro\'ided in Konda's last line. •'Oh, what do thes<' people 
know. Major Smith." 

\f>^C.S' 

I'articapants who are \'cry .sensitive to the social inequalities existin<^ in American 
.society, but who know little of other cultures, may feel that e^alitarianism as a cultural 
innuen<-e in the i'nited States is a myth, and that its inclusion in the exercise .is 
inappropnat(\ Tiiey may l)e confusing inequality in status and wealth with inequality as a 
mcm[)er of the human race. Most Americans do not believe that people of low status are 
an mferior typo of human bein^. l*he prevailing tendency in social interactions is to 
minimize status differences rather than emphasize them. The office Christmas party is a 
<^ood example. Anotiier is the collef^e-student son of a well-to-do family who takes a 
summer job at a ^as .station without any reluctance about rubbing elbows with a poor 
ini^h-school dro[)out who works there all year. The influence of egalitarianism is particu- 
larly notii'i'able m the uncomfortable feeiin^us of many Americans about the great poverty 
m whit*h millions of unskilled or semi-skilled people live in many parts of the world. 

SEQUENCE 6 

This se(juence shows manifestations of the concept of volanteering. 

Kxcerpt 1— Smith asks Konda to suggest what kind of volunteer work his wife could 
do, perhaps two days a week, maybe at a hospital or an orphanage. Clues are provided in 
Konda's line, ''Mrs. Smith is hjoking for work, you say?" and his last line, ''Ah, she has 
been asked to help?", which show that he does not have the same concept. 
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ExccM-nt 2-"Smith ti'lls Koiuki thiit ••tlu' t'oni[Kiny alwLiys tMU'ounif^(\s its pt^r.somiel to 
(k)nato soino o( their free time to I'omnuuuly work." A vh\c is provicUnl by KondLi's hist 
lino, "llou' do you mean, 'donate time'?'' 

Exeeri)t 3— Smith svoidd hke to f^et some students to serve us ushers duriuj^ the 
showing of Arthur Miller's film. It is very unlikely that he wants to hire students for that 
purpose. A elue is provided in Konda's last line when he says, **We will hire students . . 

Excerpt Smith woukl like to have some of the? villaj^e people volunteer to help on 
the projeet. Clues are provitled in Konda's "Volunteers?'' and his last line, "They will be 
happy you have work for them/' Note that when Konda [isks, Volunteers?", Smith 
simply siiys yes. He seems to misinterpret Konda's question. He seems to think Konda is 
just makin}4 sure that he understood eorreetly. If Smith had realized that the question 
"Volunteers?" eould have been an indication that the eoneept of volunteering' is not 
shared Uy Konda, he would not have replied with a simple yes. 

Excerpt 5~Smith wonders if some people in the villa^^e would be willing to come 
out and work on the project. It is obvious from Smith's last line that he is thinkin{][ of 
volunteer work. A elue is provided by Konda's interpretation of what Smith said as 
meanin^^ that Smith wants to hire some people to work on the projeet. 

Excerpt 6— Miss Smith tells Konda that she would like to have the village teachers 
jcnn her in conducting a cooking class for women after reguhir school hours. The 
implication is that she is thinking of having teachers do this voluntiurily, not for pay. A 
clue is provided in Konda's last line, *'But the Ministry of Education cannot pay the 
village teachers for this work. Miss Smith." He obviously does not share her assumption. 

Excerpt 7— Smith tells Konda that the battalion will need some help from the people 
in the villages on the road-building project. He implies that he expects people to 
volunteer for this work. A clue is provided in Konda's line, *'They will be happy to get 
some money," and in his line, "You want men to work for the battalion, but you will 
rjot pay them?" 

SEQUENCE 7 

This sequence shows manifestations of the idea that competition is a good way— 
perhaps the best— of motivating people. 

Excerpt 1— Smith asks how often cadets' grades are posted. He indicates that at West 
Point they are posted every week, and that this practice is very useful. He gives no reason 
why this is so, since it is self-evident to him that the purpose is to maintain a high level 
of competition. A clue is provided in Konda's line, **0h, we give them their grades twice 
a year." 

Excerpt 2— Smith tells Konda that only the men doing well on the tests will be 
interviewed. He assumes that the applicants will naturally be doing their best on the tests 
because they are in a competitive situation. A clue is provided in Konda's question, **But 
how can a man do well in the test when you have not yet hired him?", which shows that 
he does not view the test situation as sufficiently motivating to assure that applicants will 
do well. He implies that once a man is hired he would have reason to do well on the test. 

Excerpt 3— Smith is trying to get Konda to make sure that there will be a large 
audience for Arthur Miller. Konda's **Many persons will be invited" does not seem to 
satisfy him. To convince Konda of the importance of a large audience, he advances the 
idea that **the students wouldn't want Mr. Miller to have a smaller audience here than at 
some other university." A clue is provided in Konda's last line, **Ah, what does it matter, 
Mr. Smith, if we have a smaller audience?" Konda does not share the notion that the 
university mu.st try to at least equal the other universities in its turnout for Arthur Miller. 

:3 
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ExoeriH 4-Smith Irios to iirpir.s'; upon Koiula (lu> importance of fu-ltinr suppliivs for 
a CIVIC action projo.t in tinu- to ronplotc tlio work luMorc I Ir." start of Ih/rainv so-ison 
Koncia do.s not share that sense of u.-ency. Smith tri,";; to motivate iiim by inieetina tiie 
no .on ot competition [,etv;een the various cHstnets: "How are the otiu-r districts doin, 
NMth iu. program? A ck.o Ls provided in l^or.daV, reply, "Oh, caeii one lias its own 
projeels. yes. iiiis does not rollect tl;e idea of competition between tiie districts 

Lxccrpt 5-Smiih tiiinks th.at viiiar.-ers would participate in a community 'develop- 
niont project if "wo could make them awan; of \v luu people in other villau'e. l^n-e done - 
A duo IS provided m Koiuia's la,st line, which iiKhcates that he does not follow this line 
of re;isonni^'. 

Excerpt G-.Miss Smith sutrwsts t.hat school children would study more if the teacher 
would ho letting,' tiiem know what their standing is in the class, from time to time " A 
clue IS provided in Konda's ciuestion, - You say they will learn more if vou do thaf^" ' ' 

Lxcerpt7-ihc notion of competition as a motivatin.;^ force is reflected in 
bmitis ...well he falhn<; behind some of the other units." A clue is provided in 
Konda s last line, which indicates that he does not think of the various units as bein- in 
competition with each other. ^ 



SEQUENCE 8 

1-liis sequence shows manifestations of impatience. The Americans' behavior shows 
hat they are annoyed with tlie pace of certain activities because that pace is slow bv 
their stai-.dards. fhuy seem to be in a luirry to ^et things done 

Exce-pt 1-Smith apologises about the "delay" in getting the materials from West 
Point that ho had promised to bring. He a.ssumes Konda shares that sense of delav-or he 
would not be apologi::ing. A clue is provided in Konda's last line, which shows that 
Konda has not perceived any "delay." 

Excerpt 2-As in the previous excerpt. Smith is concerned about what he perceives 
as a delay. A clue is provided by Konda's last line, which reflects no sense of urgency 
Excerpt 3-Smith would like to have Konda introduce him to the head of the drama 
department; he gets impatient when Konda suggests doing that during Smith's next vi^it 
Smith sees no reason why Konda couldn't do it during this visit. Clues are provided-in 
Konda s replies to Smith's request, which reflect no scn.se of urgency 

Excerpt 4-Smith has asked Konda for some information that he would like to 
obtain the next day, or as soon as po.ssible. He is dissatisfied with Konda's response 
because it does not reflect the same sense of urgency. Clues are provided in Konda's 
• Then we shall see, "Inen, wo shall get the answer," and "Don't woiTy " 

Exceipt 5-Smith wants to know when he will be able to find out what equipment 
and supplies he can obtain through the Ministry of Community Development He wa.- 
evidently not able to find out during; this meeting. Konda tells him that next time he 
comes to Msit, he couki fill out forms to indicate wiiat he needs. Smith wants to do this 
today. HrMs told that the forms are where the supplies :u-e and tliat they wUl be brought 
to Kondus office for him to fill out next time: Smith at once suggests goin" there 
himself today. Clues arc provided in Ko;:da's lines throughout the excerpt ' " 

Excerpt G-.Miss Smith assumes that Konda had been expecting her to visit him 
sooner, a:i<, that he mu^t have been wondering how the project was progressmr Why else 
would i.nc aiiolo^nze? She implicitly assumes that iiis uiv.e frame matches hers and that 
he must have been impatient with her failure to show up sooner and let him know about 
progress on the project. A clue is provided in Konda's "We are always happy to see 
you— tuLS v.-eek, next wc^k, yes." 

4 0 
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Excerpt 7— Smith wants to know what kinds of materials [ire available for civic 
action projects. Konda uMls him there is a list, a copy of which will be ready for him 
when he comes a^ain. That is not soon enough for Smith. He wants to go to the 
storehouse now and find out what is available. Clues are provided in Konda's lines 
throughout the second half of the excerpt. 

Xotes 

In excerpts 3, 1, 5, and 7 the Americans show impatience with Mr. Konda's way of 
doing things. In excerpts 1, 2, and G they are assuming that Konda surely must be 
impatient witii what they see as unnecessary delays, for this is how they would feel if 
they were in his place. 

SEQUEMCE 9 

This seciuence shows manifestations of a fundamental idea associated with the 
concept of democracy— that the collective wisdom of the group is superior to that of any 
single individual. In excerpts 2 to 7 that idea is reflected in the notion that people 
affected by a decision should have a voice in arriving at that decision, or at least consent 
to its implemenUUion. In .excerpt 1 the idea is shown in the notion of non- 
directive teaching. 

Excerpt 1— Smith is telling Konda that there have been changes in teaching methods 
in American milit^iry schools during the last few years. To illustrate, he mentions that the 
lerture method of instruction has been giving way to small-group sessions in which 
students discu.ss a given topic among themselves. It is implied that he believes this results 
in more effective learning. A clue is provided by the obvious failure to communicate to 
Konda the concept of small group sessions without an instructor, as indicated by his 
question, *'And who gives the instructions at these group sessions, as you say?" 

Excen>t 2— Smith is telling Konda about the recreational facilities for workers that 
will be constructed at the new training center. He explains that these facilities %vill 
contain provisions for various activities, and that the workers will be asked what kinds of 
facilities they would like to have. A clue is provided in Konda's last line, which implies 
that he sees no reason for asking the workers. 

p:xcerpt 3— Smith believes that /Arthur Miller would prefer having a discussion after 
the play, rather than giving a lecture. He indicates that the topic of discussion should be 
left up to the students. Clues are provided in Konda's *'And what will Mr. Miller 
discuss?'' and in his puzzlement in ''You say, let the students decide?" 

Excerpt 4— Smith explains that there are various projer-^s that might be started by 
the battalion and gives several examples. He then indicates that this should be discussed 
with the people in the villages to find out what they think is important. A clue is 
provided by Konda's puzzlement with this idea in his last line. 

Excerpt 5— Smith shows concern over the fact that the village chief has not yet 
explained the project to the villagers and wonders if he should do so himself. He believes 
that the villagers should know what is going Oii, presumably so that they may give their 
consent or raise objections. Clues are provided in Konda's puzzlement with this idea in 
his last two lines. 

Excerpt 6~Konda explains that the .Ministr>- of Education is preparing a plan for the 
province on such matters as the need for new teachers, new books, and the construction 
of new schoolhouses. Miss Smith assumes that the contents of f.ie plan are based on 
teachers' views as to what is needed in the various village schools. A clue is provided m 
Konda\s last line when he tells .Miss Smith that the teachers could not possibly know 
what is nef-ded before they see the plan. 
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Excerpt 7— Smith sug^'ests that Konda come to the village and discuss village needs' 
with the elders to find out what they think. Then specific projects could be decided on. 
A clue is provided in Konda's last hne when he says that the village elders will know 
what is in the plan when the program begins. 

s\'otes 

I'iu-ticipants may erroneously interpret these excerpts iis reflecting disagreement 
between the American and Konda as to the wisdom of the course of action being 
proposed by the American. However, a ciu-eful examination of Konda's lines shows that 
these are not matters of disagreement. For Konda to disag/ee he has to understand the 
idea the American is trying to communicate to him. Konda's lines show that the idea 
itself is not being communicated. 

A good example of projected cognitive simihrity involving the idea of democracy is 
given in the following anecdote reported from Sa" by Stanley Karnow: 

'i recall one U.S. official showing me the crowd eagerly 
watching the results of the 1960 American presidential election being 
tabulated in the display window of the U.S. Information Service 
HI )rary. This, he explained happily, was heartening proof of real 
interest in democratic procedures. 

local acquaintance later informed me that the crowd wa.^ 
mostly composed of Saigon Chinese who could not tell Kennedy 
from Nixon or Maine from California and cared even less. Inveterate 
gamblers, they were simply betting on which numbers would come 
up next on the scoreboard.'" 



SEQUENCE 10 

This sequence shows manifestations of the idea that knowledge gained through 
observation is superior to knowledge gained in otner ways. There are, of course, many 
ways of acquiring knowledge, such as through analysis of ideas, or through meditation, or 
by reading about someone else's obser\'ations> analysis, or meditations. 

Excerpt 1 — Konda would like to have an officer from tlie American military mission 
j^ive a lecture at the academy about the war in Vietnam— someonr- who **has a good 
knowledge'* of the war. Smith indicates that all the officers at the ri?ission have been to 
Vietnam, implying that therefore they all have a good knowledge cf the war. He then 
suggests the officer who was there most recently, presumably because he feels that 
first-hand knowledge acquired most recently is the best of all first-hand knowledge. Clues 
are provided in Konda's line where he asks for an analy'ais of the war in Vietnam, without 
any indication that it would make any difference to him whether the officer selected had, in 
fact, been to Vietnam or been there recently . 

Excerpt 2~Smith explains to Konda that safety training at the training center 
involves letting each trainee see what can happen if he does something wrong. A clue is 
provided in Konda's last line which implies that he sees no need for showing trainees 
what a(*tually happens if they do something wrong: ^^Oh, you just tell them, Mr. Smith. 
They will not cjuestion it." 

Excer{)t 3— Smith woukl like to have Arthur Miller discuss his plays and his 
piiilosophy with the sludent.s. This would enal^lc them to ^*see and hear for themselves" 
-.nat he has to say. Clues are provided in Konda s "The students can read all that in Mr. 
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Miller's writings/' and in his last line, which does not reflect any understanding of 
Smith's idea. 

Excerpt 4— Smith wants to visit the villages to '*see what is needed." ''That way we 
can get some ideas," he says. Clues are provided in Konda's *'0h?" and in his last line. 

Excerpt 5— '^IVe been getting some good ideas as I look around [the village]," says 
Smith. A clue is provided in Konda's last line. 

Excerpt 6— Miss Smith wonders how the officials of the Ministry of Education find 
out what is going on in- the villages. Konda explains that they acquire this knowledge 
through reports from the district. Miss Smith assumes that the facts contained in the 
report are, of course, based on visits by a district official to the villages, or on visits by 
officials from the Ministry of Education in the capital. A clue is provided when Konda 
says that officials sometimes go to the village for a ceremony, and when he says there is 
no need to make visits to the villages to see how the schools operate, because "we 
already know." 

Excerpt 7— Smith downgrades whatever knowledge he may have acquired about the 
host country by reading books, and indicates that seeing the people and the country for 
himself will give him much better knowledge. A clue is provided in Konda's last line. 

i\^otes 

Ask participants which of the following two persons they would prefer as a guest 
lecturer to talk about country X. The following is k';jwn about them. 
Lecturer A 

(1) Recently returned from country X. 

(2) Became interested in country X as a result of being assigned there two 
years ago. 

(3) Wrote several articles describing his experiences upon his return. 
Lecturer B 

(1) Has never been to country X. 

(2) Has studied all the important writings on country X. 

(3) Wrote several articles reviewing these writings. 



SEQUENCE 11 

This sequence shows manifestations of the belief that there exists a behavior pattern 
commonly referred to as **self-help." 

(There are no excerpts 1-3 in this .sequence.) 

Excerpt 4— Smith tells Konda that the civic action program will consist mostly of 
self-help projects. Note that when Konda responds to this by **Self-help?", Smith 
misunderstands this and thinks that Konda is just checking to see if he has understood 
Smith correctly. He responds to it by simply saying yes, v^ithout offering any explana- 
tion. When Konda asks fo^ one. Smith can offer nothing more than **the people would 
learn to help themselves" and '*the people must be willing to help themselves." Clues are 
provided in Konda's "Self-help?" and in his subsequent lines. 

Excerpt 5— Smith and Konda are talking about a project the nature of which cannot 
be known from this piece of conversation. Otherwise the excerpt is very similar to the 
previous one. 

Excerpt 6— Miss Smith and Konda are talking about the construction of a new 
schoolhouse in the village wi^iere Smith is assigned. She expresses the hope that the 
project can get started soon. When Konda explains that a government project has to be 
approved by the Ministry, she reveals that she had assumed that "the people will build it 
themselves." It is implied that she thought of this as a self-help project. Clues are 
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provided in the fact that Konda automatically views this as a government project, and in 
his wondering how it could possibly not be one. 
Excerpt 7~-Very similar to excerpt 4. 

Notes 

The way the Americans use the concept of self-help suggests that they think of its 
meaning as self-evident. They assume that a man with the knowledge of English exhibited 
by Mr. Konda should have no difficulty in understanding it. Yet they would find the 
concept difficult to explain. Tlie instructor can readily demonstrate this by asking 
participants to define it without simply restating it in synonyms. They will find it very 
difficult to give a definition that can be used to specify what kinds of activities 
constitute self-help. The reason for this difficulty is that, at the level of the individual, 
the idea of self-help is actually a myth. Part of this myth is the notion that poverty 
exists mainly because some people are unwilling to '*help themselves." At the collective 
level, the idea of self-help is associated with the forming of so-called voluntary organiza- 
tions that may engage in activities of benefit to the community. But even here definition 
is difficult. For example, a '^Garden Club" formed by upper-middle-class women in a 
suburban subdivision is not usually referred to as a self-help project. 



SEQUENCE 12 

This sequence shows manifestations of the belief that a person's thoughts cannot 
directly influence events outside the person. The Americans quite readily think about the 
possibility of an unpleasant or even catastrophic event and show no reluctance to express 
the thought, or any misgiving about having done so. Implicitly they are absolutely 
convinced that there can be no cause-and-effect relationship between the thought and the 
event. People who are not convinced of this are less likely to express such thoughts. 
When they do so inadvertently, they will quickly express another thought intended to 
prevent the first from having any effect, such as **God forbid!" 

Excerpt 1— Smith and Konda are talking about a course offered at the academy. 
Smith expresses concern over the fact that there is only one instructor who can teach 
this course: "What if something happens to him and he is unable to continue with the 
course?" A clue is provided in the tone of Konda's last line. 

Excerpt 2— Smith tells Konda that he would prefer to have some agreement put in 
writing. Konda sees no need for that because he trusts Smith. Smith, trying to convince 
Konda that this should be in writing, says jokingly, **Who knows, I may be dead six 
montiis from now." A clue is provided in Konda's last line in which he seen.s quite 
shocked with the idea and contradicts it. 

Excerpt 3— When Konda sneezes, Smith expresses the hope that Konda is not 
catching a cold. A clue is provided in Konda's total negation of the possibility. 

Exceipt 4— Smith is concerned over the possibility of a flood. Clue as in excerpt 3. 
Excerpt 5— Smith is concerned over where the village people would get their drinking 
water if the river were to dry up completely. (He is probably trying to make a case for 
repairing a well.) Clue as in excerpt 3. 

Excerpt 6— Miss Smith wants to know who the next village chief will be when the 
present one dies. Clue as in excerpt 3. 

Excerpt 7~Smith explains that dispensaries would be very useful in the area in case 
of an epidemic. Clue as in excerpt 3. 
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NK.»si Amt-riL-ans not belii^vc tlial a [)ers()irs thoughts caw divvciW inriueiUT ovtMits 
DUtsitio Ihc fuTSDii. Only a h-\\ f)sycl\t)logisis ihuik ihorc is sufficUMit ('vidc'tice at tliis time 
lO warrant th(» coiu-lusion tiuit th(' f^henomonon can occur. 

One ol" the frequent complaints heard trom officers who served as mihtary advisors 
ahroaLl is that they had difficulty in .^ottmL' counterparts to en^iige in contin^^ency 
planniniZ. Coniiimency plannmij i^. of course, a prime example of an activity that recjuires 
the corUempiation of unpleasant possibilities. 

SEQUENCE 13 

This s(K|uence shows manifestations of tlie tendency to make comparative judgments, 
Kxcerpt 1 --'Smith compares the instruetion given at the local academy to that given 
at West Point. No clue. 

Excerpt 2— Smith comp^ues the work on the construction of the refinery to simiU\r 
projects elsewhere. A clue is provided m Konda's question, which asks for an abso- 
lute judgment. 

Exceq)t 3— Smith compares bus present assignment to his last one. No clue. 

ExceqH 4— Smith com[)ares the road being built by the soldiers to other roads in the 
province. Clue as in excerpt 2. 

Kxceq)t 5— Smith compares the amount of local rainfall to that in his hometown. 
No clue. 

Excerpt G-Miss Smith compares the time it took her to get to Konda's office by 
truck to the lime it takes to make the trip by bus. Clues as in excerpt 2. 

ExceqJt 7— Smith compares the local weather to the weather he had encountered 
previous to his present a.ssignment. Clue as in excerpt 2. 

iVo/e.s 

The excerpts show that the making of compiurative judgments is not limited to 
instances where something can actually he communicated about the thing being judged. 
For example, m excerpt 2 Konda h^is no knowledge of the other refinery construction 
projecLs. A comparison of the locaJ one to these others can therefore tell him nothing 
about the local one. 

P^ollowing a mass murder in California, news reporters asked law enforcement 
officials involved in the case questions like "Mave you ever seen anything like it?'* and 
•'Is this the worst case you have ever seen?'' (TV news, November 7, 1973). 

SEQUENCE 14 

This sequence shows the use of absurd suppositions to communicate ideas, or to 
elicit ideas from other persons. 

Excerpt 1— Smith asks Konda. "Suppose you were General Giap, sir, . . A clue is 
provided in the ambiguity of Konda'^ response. 

Excerpt 2-~Smith asks Konda, "... suppose you bad no way of knowing what the 
grades of these people were, . . He is referring to the high school grades of applicants 
for admission to the oil comp^my's training center. A clue is provided in the fact that 
Konda does not go p.long with Smith's supposition. Instead, he points out its absurdity. 
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Kxcerpi :J-Srnitli s;iys. . . ihat^s what 1 would do if 1 were a sludeni/' (The 
eoniext in which this is said is wo: known.) Clue iUs in exeerpi 2. 

Excerpt i -Smith .^lys, '\ . . if we were in th.e I'nited States, Pd take you out and 
siunv you how it\s done." Clue as in excerpt 2. 

Exceq)t o-Sniith asks Koncia, ^AVhat woidd you do if you were in my place, Mr. 
KoiKia'?" Clue as in excerpt 2. 

Excer})i () -Smith lusks Konda, "Weli. suppose vol: "ouhi writi* to the Minister of 
Education for help, . . Clue as in excerpt 2. 

Kxcor})t 7 - Smith .s:iys that there wotild be mcjre interest in the |)roject ^'if ii were 
die rainy season rii^^ht now." Clue as in excerpt 2. 

.Vfjt'c.N- 

An (ihsunl supposition is one that could not possibly he tru(\ The suppositions made 
in- the Americans in this secjuence are of that sort. They :u-e not plausible suppositions. 

Lerner reports that in the course of a survey conducted in the Middle East, 
respondents were asked a series of questions that required them to ima^nne themselves in 
hi^^hly implausible situations, for example, "If you were made editor of a newspaper, 
what kind of paper would you run?^'(8). Lerner interpreted the respondents' difficulties 
in answerini^ such questions as an indication of their lack of en^ipathic ability, which he 
related to the lack of modernization of their society. However, since no questions were 
included that :Lsked respondents to imai^ine themselves in a plausible situation, Lerner's 
interpretation does not seem justified. 

Empathic ability is not usu^illy re^tirded as the ability or willinpiess to go along with 
questions containing absurd suppositions. Is an American who answers a question that 
iH'LCins with. **lf you were the President of the United States . . more capable of 
empathy than one who says he cannot answer it? Lerner's findings suggest only that the 
ability or willingness to imagine oneself in highly implausible situations is not universal. 
Lerner discovered that even Frenchmen refused to go along with questions containing 
absurd suppositions (i)), which casts doubt on his hypothesis that this kind of behavior is 
related to lack of modernization. 



SEQUENCE 15 

*l'his secjuence shows unnece.ssan,* quantification. In these excerpts the Americans 
cjuantify aspects of their exp(?nence that rt^juire no ciuantification under 
the circumstances. 

Excerpt 1 — Konda asks if West Point accepts foreign applicants. Smith says yes, and 
then tries to get the idea across that ,only a few are admitted. In doing so he makes 
reference^ to 'Uiventy foreign cadets at any one time , , , . less than one percent of tiio 
entire corps .... the actual number . . No clue. 

Excerpt 2— Smith is describing Houston, his hometown: '\ sixth larg- 
est .... hundreds of miles .... 50 miles an hour .... ten years .... 60 percent . . 
No clu(\ 

Excerpt 3— Smith and Konda arc discussing the expi^cted visit by Arthur Miller. 
Smitii tells Konda that the visit will be brief and that he wants to see Konda in a few 
days to work out the details: '\ . . 78 hours .... two weeks .... two or three times a 
year .... one day .... four weeks .... three or four days ..." No clue. 

Excerpt 4— Smith tries to explain that it should be possible to obtain the help of 
villagers on a road building project: '\ . . one afternoon a week .... small frac- 
iwn .... fwe percent .... five percent . ... 25 people a day/' 
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Excerpt 5~Smith is telling Konda about the house in the village that was made 

available to him and his fellow Volunteer: . , little house two rooms .... right size 

for the two of us little garden quite a few trees .... almost two years,..'' 

No clue. 

Excerpt 6— Miss Smith is complaining about the attendance level at her 
school: . . learn more .... more often . ... not all , . , . every day 70 or 80 per- 
cent .... half . . . . average attendance . . .** No clue. 

Excerpt 7— Smith is telling Konda about the civic action plans: ''...three proj- 
ects .... first of all ... . how much support .... the larger villages .... two 
weeks . ... 80 percent .... most of it . . .** No clue. 

Notes 

The following are two consecutive paragraphs from a newspaper story of President 
Johnson's visit to the Pentagon to attend the farewell ceremony for Secretary of 
Defense McNamara: 

"The President, McNamara, and 11 other persons boarded the 
15 person elevator for the one floor ride. It was 12 minutes and 
three floors later before they got off. 

"For some reason the elevator, operated by Army Master 
Sgt. Clifford Potter, 57, of Syracuse, N.Y., got stuck between the first 
and second floors. He struggled with the mechanism and the elevator 
overshot twice before jolting to a stop two feet below the fourth 
floor..** (Italics added)^ 
The following is a statement made by CBS reporter Dan Rather following President 
Nixon's televised address on the energy shortage: 

"The President spoke on the energy crisis for 25 minutes— 
actually 20 seconds less than that.'' (CBS-TV, November 7, 1973). 

SEQUENCE 16 

This sequence shows manifestations of reasoning in terms of probability. 

Excerpt 1— Smith asks, ". . . how likely is it that any given cadet is going to become 
the chief of staff?" No clue. 

Excerpt 2— Smith explains, "But the more applicants, the better our chances of 
getting qualified people." A clue is provided in Konda's last line in which the same idea 
is restated in absolute terms. 

Excerpt 3— Smith says it is ''not likely'' that Arthur Miller will stay with the 
ambassador, that "in all probability" he will stay in a hotel. Clues are provided in 
Konda's ''Not likely?" and in -his last line in which he tries to determine if Smith's 
answer meant yes. 

Excerpt 4— Konda seems skeptical about the idea that when the new road is finished 
farmers will sell more vegetables at the market and make more money. Smith explains 
that "the odds are that this will happen," and that "it's quite probable." Clues are 
provided in Konda's last two questions. 

Excerpt 5— Smith explains, ". . . if we could get the supplies this month, it would 
increase the chances of finishing this project before the harvest." A clue is provided in 
Konda's questions. 

Excerpt 6— Smith explains, ". . . there's very little chance that we'll be able to begin 
[the teachers'] training before school starts .... our chances aren't very good." A clue is 
provided in Konda's attempt to determine if that means no. 

* Washington Post, March 1, 1968; ©, quoted by permission. 
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Excerpt 7— Smith explains that if the people in the villages drank river water, ''it's 
less likely"' that they would get sick. A clue is provided in Konda's last line. 



SEQUENCE 17 

This sequence shows manifestations of the tendency to place a higher value on 
utilitarian aspects of experience than on aesthetic ones. 

Excerpt 1— Smith gives his reaction to the new parade ground: "It certainly looks 
large enough— C|uite level and quite suitable for cadet parades." No clue. 

Excerpt 2— Konda shows an ivory carving to Smith. Smith's reaction: "Hm . . . it's 
pretty heavy. What -does it represent?" No clue. 

Excerpt 3— Konda and Smith are talking about the building in which the 
U.S. Information Service is located. Smith describes the services and facilities: a film 
collection, a library including college catalogues, newspapers and magazines, English 
classes. Clues are provided in Konda's reactions to the building. He remembers it from his 
visit there as "very beautiful" and "very pleasant." There was a "lovely dinner" in the 
"beautiful auditorium." 

Excerpt 4— Smith and Konda are talking about a road improvement project. Smith 
suggests that the road could be straightened by cutting down some of the trees along its 
side. "They are mostly old trees anyway, too old to grow fruit." Clues are provided in 
Konda's "You say you have to cut trees?" and in the tone of his last line, "Yes, indeed, 
these are okl trees. Major Smith." 

Excerpt S—Smith suggests repairing an old well that has not been in use for some 
time, so that the villagers could use it. A clue is provided in Konda's last line, which 
shows that he assumes Smith wants to restore the well's appearance. 

Excerpt 6— Miss Smith tells Konda about her new house in the village. He wants to 
know if it is a nice house and if she likes it. She tells him that it has lots of windows, is 
very comfortable, has enough storage space, has a cooking stove, and is only a short walk 
away from the school. A clue is provided in Konda's reaction to this description. He 
repeats his question, "Ah, and is it a nice house?" 

Excerpt 7— Smith tells Konda that Major Khan's battalion needs more crushed rock 
to finish the construction of the road. He suggests that more rock could be obtained 
through excavation in a nearby mountainside. A clue is provided in Konda's unwillingness 
to go along with the idea, and in his "You say you want to cut into the side of the 
mountain?" 

Notes 

The excerpts show utilitarianism only with respect to things (a parade ground, a 
building, a well, etc.), but it is, of course, not limited to things. Ideas too are judged 
more on the basis of their "practicality" than on the basis of their aesthetic appeal. 



SEQUENCE 18 

This sequence shows manifestations of the idea that the process of decision-making 
requires evaluating the consequences of alternative courses of action and selecting the one 
that, on balance, seems most advantageous. 

Excerpt 1— Smith and Konda are talking about possible new courses for next year's 
curriculum. Smith asks which one the School Commandant has decided on. When Konda 
tells him, Smith wonders on what basis that decision was made. Konda answers that there 
is a good new instructor who knows the subject. Smith recalls that there were also good 
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UiSirurMn's uvailal^K' lor ih.n' olhtT roursts limi had been coiisidercHl, !{(> dors not seoni to 
•;:;iiK'i\stai\d how tin; -JtH-ision wa^ madt\ sinco lhi» rhostMi (.)[nion cio(»s not apprar lo hixvo 
:u'i»n .stMcrtrd lu'caiisr of i'.mv advanUi^t^s it may hnvo over tin' others, A clue is |)rovitle(.i 
in ilie uu't flKU Konda's ut {.rrarn-fs do not imply the same idea of how a deeision is 
made, lie !> saiisl'i-'d that the deeision makes sonst*. and appiu'ently sees no need for 
■••omparini: it tu oliun- alternatives, i k' misinterprets (or t/annot interpret) the reason why 
Sndih. r-.Mninds him thai iIut*' also wtTe liood instriietors a'/aiiahh* for the other courses 
dial iaad !>ren c(;n.sidiTe(J. rniUnilni»(ily Smith must he wonderin*j[ why Konda reminds 
hun that there can he only nnc !iew course. 

Kxcerpt 2 Snmh is icliin-j Konda that after the Lj(Mieral trainiui^ it will be decided 
••.*.!:!'/}) special c;uu"se each traira'e .should take. He explains that the traiiu»es' performance 
in v.inous I y ties of lobs will i)e estimated from their performance in the general training 
ii'-d from their aiuilude t<'st scores. The implication is that the d(»cision will Ih» based on 
v-nmpariNCjr. <)f ihi's<^ esiimal*»s. A clue* is provided in Konda \s reaction, "1 see. But 
how will ycni deeicie which is the rii^iu work for this man?" This indicates that he would 
have a differenl ,ip[)r'.KK'h iriakmi; the decision. 

I'lxcerpt .) Smith, is wonderinv^ whether Arthur Miller ,slu)uld speak in the a,sseml)ly 
nail in ibe university theater. He present.> hiuh options to Kcnula, remindin*^^ hiiii of 
?h;e ad\a!ilau'.- of eaeh, and expecting him to bas«.' his ch(>iee on a compiu'ison of tb(^s(» 
;i: ivant.e^^'^, A clue is {)rovided in Konda's last line, wh.icli indicates that his decision is 
'h.at Mr. .Miller v.ill speak in tiie thi>aier since he is a famous fjlay wrii^ht. 

[^xcei*])t 1 -Smith asks for Konda's o|)inion on whi(*h project shoidd be the first one 
11: '.hr c;v!c aciiun proi^i-am. He prt^sents Konda. with the warious options, indicating 
advjuilaL'es or (lisad\ant;i.ues that woukl rt>sult from the choice* of eaeh. It is implied that 
iie do'.'s so to help K(3nda f(jrni an opinic.ui on the matter. ,\ clue is provided in Konda's 
last line. He :ells Smith that when there iU'e se\eral projects in a pro-am, th(* word will 
come down from the ministry as lo where to beiiin. This clue may be misint<»rpreled us 
iiidieatini: only tiiat the tiecision m this ease is not up to Konda: the fact that it su^^ests 
a different mode of decision makini: niay be o\'erlook(HL F3ut there* is no reason to 
a.s.sume that the niiiiistry will follow Smith's approach in making the d(>ci,sion. if that 
w*-re so, Konda wouh.l show some intert'st in inforininj^ th(* ministry of the consetiuenc(*s 
of vari(nis courses of a^.-tion. 

Kxeori)t 5 - Snuth is explaining that there are different ways of improvint^ the villaj^e 
water supply. He says he doi'S not yet knov.- which way it shoidd be done, that he needs 
rnort* information lo delermine the advantatres of each po,ssible approach. A clue is 
prt)vided in KiMida's last line in which he wonders why Smith needs all this information, 
fie feels there is a "proper way" {n do the work and im[)lies that the information Smith 
seeks is nox needed to know the proper wa\', 

Kxcerpt .Miss Smith tells Konchi that she has l)tHMi thinking about possibly teach- 
ing Knj^Iisli or first-aid to atlults in the village. She asks for hi,s opinion as to which sIk? 
should teacli, uiuloubtcdly expeciinii riim to l)ase his choice on which would have the 
LiTeat(T practical conser ju<'nces. A clue is pr(nided by the way Konda makes his choice, 
lie .-,ays that since she will be an l\niilish teacher when she returns to the United States 
siie s'nould leacli K^^lish^. 

Kxcorpt 7 Smuh and Major Kiiaii have* nc>'t yet decided Vvhicli project i,s to be the 
fir;-.l on»-. Smith .<iys tiiat ihi'x will decide after they ^^et necessary information on the 
eijuipment an.d supf^lies nec-ded for each of the proposed projects, and on the availability 
of support that c(;uid i)e expected from the various villages. It is implied that this 
;n format i(.»n is neeessary^ to evaluate- each f^jssible course of action. A clue is provider! iri 
Kf»nda's last lint, v.hieh indicate.- that lie does not undorstaiid why Smith nt?erl^ all 
dus information . 

4 9 
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I'hr rwlK)wiriu is .(uotod (rom Ihv book The Prove^^ of Mana^erjiefit {10. 
2 riu» passauo from whirh th(^ (luotations :ire caken is introcfuced aslui 

•.piii'ii sialeineni of Uk^ four phnscs of rational decision making/' 

"1. Miikifii: (I ^//n.i,'-n(),s7.s\ ... Something socms utohli and in need of cor- 
r*-i'n(;n, or .';nnie opportunity may he missed if a wise decision is not made, The 
first urn of a sound dia.trnosis ;s t(^ sharpcMi tliis feelin^z, to pinpoint the ^i^aj) 
h..nwcr:» what we want to happen and what is lik(?iy to occur if no action is 
iakcri. St»con(i, a sound diai^^nosis should help identify the caz/sc of the uap and 
any :)h>ia{ les that statu! in the way of reali;dnt^ desir(^d Ljoals. 

'2. Aili^rfiulirc solutions. .Next, the ex(^'utive is concerned with 

w'nai lu' .'I'^ht (!o to remove or a\'oid ih(» hasic ohstacles identified hy his 
diauiiosis. fmamnation ant! orii^Mnality are needed, beeause neither nnirkot 
researcii nor an eienronic computer can support a plan until it has fieen 
C(»nc»'i\t»- . ^ _ 

"o. Anii!\z!fi<y and ronipanni; aUernadvcs. To chiOosc^ amon^ the probalile 
I'lans, liu' executive should re( r)i;ni/.e priniiiry differences, or \'rucial factors/ 
.Ml pertiiu-nt data ■ opinions as well as accc^pted fac'ts- that he can track down 
m the tnv.e axailaole shcnild he assenihled aiui relatc^d to thesc^ crucial factors. 
Suih an a.nalysis will r(>sult not (.)nly in a list of pros and cons for (»acfi 
ahernali\'i\ hut alsc» in some e\-ulenci' of the n^lativ(> importance* of p;irticular 
advantaires and disadvanta^^es. 

'M. Scii'c'lmti the plan to folk)a\ Only occasionally will the superiority of 
o;i»' alternati\'e he so ci(^a^ that analysis alone provides th(* final answer, A 
niauai^a^r must Ixdance sev(Tal diffenMil factors (such as morale, cost, consumer 
acceptance, public reaL'tionl. which, in liif^ory, have profit (or 'utility') as tiieir 
comnK^n denominator, but in practice may be very difficult to translate into 
f)rolit implications. l)ifferen<'L's in probal )ilit ies of failure must he wei^^hed, and 
ihe chanee.s of partial succ(*ss taken into account. In most business situations, 
lime and i-ost will prevent an exhaustive analysis, and an execrutive will have to 
determine* when dcvisiveness is worth more than increased accuracy. IK' 
}.>lendin.i,^ sucii considerations with the n\sults of objectiv(* analysis, a manager 
must form an authoritative decision on action to lie taken.'" 

Some particijiants may refuse* to believe tliat chr-ision makin^^ by (nlucated persons 
could involve a process oth(>r than the 'National" one described al)ove and implied in the 
Ami'ricans* beha\'ior sh.own in this st*(iuence. They sim.ply cannot conceive of any other 
v.'ay that would mU be considerably inf(*rior. This is duf», in part, to th(» fact that they 
are uro.ssiy ov(»rratin^^ th(* \'alue of this process, .Actually, in many instances the balancin^^ 
o{ th(* expected pro\s and i;on*s of a ^4i\en course (^f action is a mysterious ment.al 
arithmetic that the persf>n makimr th** d(H'ision could not t*xplain with suffici(»nt precision 
t^.>r someone e|st* to repeat. 



SEQUEMCE 19 

[hi> s(W)i^<'nce .shows niiuuh^stations of an action onentaiion— a t(*ndeney to prefer 
a^ t h )n o\-('r inaction . 

Kxcen)t 1 Smith says thai hr !> 'noL UM'd to havin«z so much fr(*e time available " 

No 

' Ihr /Vo</s, W.;;/r;-t'//N ;>,' ( nnr,;,!.. }U'fu:iu,r, and I'yartui-. by Willnni ti. Nrwnian, Th.-u-N-s K. 
^■uvAWr-:. ;,sKi V.. Kirl.y Warren . :;r<| ((j . . I'- mt i , J ^ KnL(!.' w.,( m! t'hrts. N .-J. . : , MUoW-fi l;y prrnii.s.sir)ii. 
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Excerpt 2— Smith says that he and Konda cannot ''just watch a situation Hke this 
just go on and not do anything/' 'AVe've ^ot to do something," he adds, even thou^rh he 
admits he does not know what. 

Excerpt 3— Smith notes that there are ^'two hours of open time'' on Arthur Miller's 
schedule and he asks Konda if he has '*any suggestions for any other activity that could 
be planned for Miller. A clue is provided in Konda's reply. He suggests, '*\Ve will ask Mr. 
Miller to come and sit in the garden, and we can talk, yes. He will like that. "--not 
exactly what Smith had in mind. 

(There is no excerpt 4 in this sequence.) 

Excerpt 5— Smith tells Konda that he has had several discussions concerning his plan 
with people at the Peace Corps Director's office. "But that's as far as it got," he adds, 
thus downgrading these discussions because they did not result in action. A clue is 
provided in Konda's reaction to this, *^Ah, you had several meetings, yes, discussions. 
That is good/' 

Excerpt 6— Miss Smith tells Konda about having discussed her ideas with the village 
elders and adds, '*But that's all we've done." No clue. 

Excerpt 7— Smith says that ^*the hardest p^irt of an Lissignment like this is not having 
enough to do." No clue. 

iVo ^c.s 

'i3on't just stand there. Do something!" says it all. 

The following quotation is taken from a newspaper editorial praising Admiral 
Rickover's re-appointment for another two-year term as head of the Navy's nuclear 
propulsion program: 

'*Adm. Rickover's knowledge and sound intelligence go far 
beyond his official field, too. This is because he not only knows a 
fact when he aees it, but he knows what to do with it.'' 
(Italics added)' 

The following is the title of a colloquium sponsored recently by a ch • 
suburbs of Washington, D. C. 

''Death and What To Do About It" 
The following is the title of a book recently published in the United States: 
Wnat to Do When There is Nothing to Do 

SEQUENCE 20 

This sequence shows manifestations of the idea that there is usually a best way of 
doing something, which should be determined and then followed. There are several 
assumptions underlying this idea: first, the assumption that when there are different 
ways, they differ in how good they are— that they are not equal; second, the assumption 
that this assumed difference can be ascertained by objective evaluation of the goodness of 
each way (involving some sort of measurement); third, that once the best way has been 
determined, it can actually be implemented. 

Excerpt 1— Konda asks Smith to recommend a good training film on leadership. 
Smith offers to prepare a list of three or four films with a summary of each, to provide 
Konda with ''some options." A clue is provided in Konda's last line where he restates his 
request without showing any interest in having several films to choose from. Also, he 
again asks for a "good" film, not the "best" one. 

* Washington Daily News, 17 July 1909;©, Washington Star-NowK. quoted by permission. 
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Excerpt 2--Smith is asking if Konda can zuTange for the high school students (who 
have appHed fur admission to the training center) to come to the place where the 
aptitude test will lie given. Konda says that they will be brought there by bus. Smith 
wonders if there is any other way this might be done, which suggests that he would 
prefer to explore various possibilities before deciding on the best one. A elue is provided 
in Konda\s question, ''Another way? You do not like this way?", which gives no 
indication that he shares Smith's implicit assumptions. 

Excerpt S—Smith asks how the university selects the students who are recommended 
for scholarships at universities in the United States. Konda replies that each department 
has its own way. That causes Smith to wonder which department has the best procedure. 
A clue is provided in Konda's lack of interest in the question. He seems never even to 
have thought al)out it, 

(There is no excerpt 4 in this sequence,) 

Excerpt 5~Smith would like to get started with the water storage project and says 
he has seen the ways other villages store water. He asks Konda to help him decide which 
might be the best way. Clues cire provided in Konda 's lines, ''Each village has its own way 
to keep water" and "The village should have good water," showing he does not share 
Smith's concern for discovering the "best" way. 

Excerpt 6~-Miss Smith .says she has not one but several plans for a new schoolhouse 
to he built in her village. She got them from Volunteers working in other villages. She 
wants to .show the ()lans to Konda to see which one he thinks is the fiest. A clue is 
provided in Konda's line, "But we will have our plan, yes. It will be a good plan also." 

Excerpt 7— Smith wanLs to make an appointment to see Konda again during the 
following week and he iisks which clay Konda would prefer. Konda replies that Smith 
could come any day. But Smith wants Konda to choose a specific day, and asks if 
Wednesday would be all right, Undoubtedly, he assumes that Konda must have a 
preference. But Konda\s reply shows he has no preference. Smith insists, ''Well, which 
day would be the best for you?" A clue is provided in Konda's not having 
any preference. 

Notes 

In excerpt 1, Smith assumes that Konda would prefer to have several films to 
choose from, rather than a single recommendation. Of course, that is what Smith would 
prefer if he were in Konda 's place. 

In excerpt 2 Smith is actually trying to find at least one alternative, so he will be * 
able to make a choice. 

In excerpts 3, 5, 6, 7 the American almost automatically seeks to find "the best" 
altt'^rnative when several are present. 

In none of the excerpts, and only in rare instances in real life, is there any basis for 
the assumptions underlying the idea that there is usually a best way of doing something. 
For example, in excerpt 1, Smith would have no evidence that the films on his list differ 
in quality. He would have no method of assessment to offer for determining how good 
each one is. And he could not guarantee that the cho.sen one could actually be obtained 
for Konda \s academy. 



SEQUENCE 21 

This scfjuence .shows manifestations of "univer.salism"— the value attached to being 
guided in one's actions in a given situation primarily by an obligation to society (i.e., by 
general standards of conduct— laws, regulations, rules, estai)lished procedures, etc.). 
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Excerpt l—Smith is trying to explain the West Point Honor Code to Konda. He then 
inciLiires if cheating on examinations is a problem at the local academy. He asks Konda if 
a cadet who notices that another is copying answers from him is required to report the 
incident. The tone of Smith's utterances indicates that he would not tolerate variations in 
applyini^ the rules against cheating, regardless of the relationship between the cadets 
involved. A clue is provided in Konda\s last line, which shows that Konda does not share 
this attitude. 

Excerpt 2~Smith Ls Lelling Konda that there will be some supervisory positions at 
the refinery to be filled with local personnel. The positions will be advertised in the 
papers and on the radio. Konda offers to help. He will ask the people in his department 
(•'my people'') to look among their friends and relatives for persons who could fill these 
positions. Smith tells him that they can come in for interviews and tests at the same time 
a.s the pt^opie responding to the public announcement. He gives no indication that they 
would receive special consideration. A clue is provided in Konda's last line, in which he 
emphasizes that the applicants will be relatives or good friends of the people in his 
depLirtment. He does not mention qualifications. 

(There are no excerpts 3, 4, and 5 in this sequence.) 

Excerpt G— Konda is talking about **a good friend" of Miss Smith, the man whose 
house she is living in, who is apparently well known to Konda. Konda inquires about the 
man's son and indicates that he expects that the son will go to the **upper schooT' next 
year. Mi.ss Smith says that he will certainly go there if he has good grades at the end of 
the year. Her tone gives no indication that she will treat this boy any differently because 
he's the son of the man whose house she is renting. A clue is provided in Konda's last 
line, '*You will give him good grades, of course, Miss Smith." 

(There is no excerpt 7 in this sequence.) 

Notes 

*'Universalism" is contrasted to ''Particularism," the value attached to being guided 
in one's actions in a given situation by the obligations resulting from the particular 
rei:^tionship between oneself and the persons affected by one's actions. 

Americans working abroad often misinterpret manifestations of particularism because 
of their lack of awareness that particularism— uniuersalism is a cultural dimension. Most 
Americans who are in another country in an official capacity consider their insistence on 
following rules and regulations in dealing with host nationals to be a matter of profes- 
sionalism and personal integrity. As a result, when their host national friends expect them 
to live up to the obligations of friendship, which often means violating rules and 
regulations, the Americans see this as 'improper" and as reflecting unfavorably on the 
character of the host nationals. 

Instructors not familiar with the fact that the manifestations shown in this sequence 
are cultural are referred to Parsons and Shils (U) and to Zurcher (12). 
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Section 7 

EVALUATION OF THE WORKSHOP 



This Section provides instructors with questionnaires and guidelines for evaluating 
the workshop. Data obtained following experimental administrations of the workshop are 
included as a basis for comparison. 

During the development stage it was determined that when participants are the kinds 
of individuals for whom the workshop is intended, and the recommended procedure is 
used, the workshop lasts 14 to 16 hours. However, at the time they were needed, no 
suitable groups of people were available to participate for a two-day period. As an 
alternative, three suitable groups were available for shorter periods. They were: (a) a 
group of 57 students at the Command and General Staff College (Febrjary 1973), (b) a 
group of 22 students at the same school (April 1973), and (c) a gi^oup of 16 Junior 
Foreign Service officers enrolled at the Foreign Service Institute (April 1973). These three 
groups participated in an abbreviated version of the workshop, administered by staff 
members of their organizations.' 

The workshop can be abbreviated by leaving out some of the sequences and 
speeding up the procedure. The latter can be done by showing fev^er than the recom- 
mended number of excerpts per sequence and providing more than the recommended 
degree of help to the participants. The total number of sequences is, of course, arbitrary; 
the effects of omitting a few of them are therefore difficult to estimate. Providing too 
much help, however, must of necessity be detrimental to the learning process. 



QUESTIONNAIRES 

Two questionnaires were developed for the evaluation, a '^Questionnaire on Nation- 
ality Clues," and an ''Evaluation Questionnaire." The content of the latter, which was 
designed to obtain participants' reactions to the workshop, is self-explanatory. The 
Questionnaire on Nationality Clues, however, requires some discussion. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON NATIONALITY CLUES 

Rationale and Content 

This questionnaire (included in Appendix A) is a test designed to measure the ability 
that the workshop is intended to develop: "cultural self-awareness" (CSA), the ability to 
recognize cultural influences in one's thinking. It was, of course, not possible to develop 
a test based on obsei-ved manifestations of the thinking of the participants whose ability 
was to be measured. It was assumed that test content reflecting the cultural influences in 
the thinking of Americans would naturally apply to the participants. 

^ A 7-hour version was used at the Command and General Staff College and a 5-hour version at the 
Foreign Service Institute. At CGSC the workshop was conducted by LTC Donald K. Adickes and by 
other staff members he had prepared. The participants were divided into workshop groups of 10-12 
participants each. At FSI the workshop was conducted by Dr. Glen H. Fisher. 
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S'nwe the workshop is intendetl to devvlop u hi^^h de^nw of (*SA. tlie tost was dosi^^ned to 
be sensitive to ciifferences cimoni; individuals who ;u'e considerably above avera^^u in their 
level of CSA. Most people can ho expected to have little or no CSA. which cannot 
develop without exposure to cultural variation. Individucils who have had practically no 
oppoitunity. or need, to interact with another culture (either directly, or vicariously 
through readinj^s, lectures, movies, etc.) cannot be expected to have any CSA— any more 
than members of a tribe who have been blind since birth and know nothin,ti of the 
possibility of sight could be aware of their own blindness. 

.Many Americans nccjuire a superficial acquaintance with other cultures. As a result 
they become aware that each culture may have its own ''habits and customs" and tnat 
this is as true for the United Staces as for any other country. The CSA test, however, is 
not intended for individuals v/ho ai'e at that level of CSA, It is intended for 
professionals—military and civilian— who have been selected and trained for international 
tissignments reciuiring skill in intercultural communication. 

The test consists of 28 statements, each of which gives four items of information 
about a person (or persons) whose nationality is not known. The social cUiss of the 
person can be inferred from each statement. .-Vlso, each statement places the person in a 
Ptirticular situation. Each item of information tells something about what the person is 
saying, doing, feeling, or thinking. The respoiident's task is to choose the item that seems 
to be the best available clue that the person may be American. The ''loo king- for-the- 
best-clue" perspective requires proljabilistic reasoning by respondents. Since a clue is not 
a definite indication, respondents are not asked to look for an item that indicates that 
the person is American. They are asked to look for the one that, more so than the 
others, says something about the person in the statement thcit is more likely to be true 
for Americans. 

This technique is employed because the kinds of cultural inOuences to be recognized 
In' the respondents are not unique to the United States, nor do they manifest themselves 
in all Americans. Their strength varies among cultures and within cultures. This is also 
true for the influences included in the workshop exercise. Individuals who have developed 
a high level of CSA. during the workshop or otherwise, would be aware of this fact and 
would not be able to answer such a test meaningfully unless these variable elements were 
taken into account. 

Validation 

Does the test measure what it is supposed to measure? There are different 
approaches to answering this question. One would be to correlate the scores individuals 
make on this test with their scores on some other CSA measure of known validity; this 
approach could not be used because no other measure of CSA is known to the author. 
Another approach, known as content validation, would determine the validity of the 
cx)ntent by ascertaining to what extent the test contains a representative sample of the 
manifestations of cultural influences that a person with a high degree of CSA should be 
able to recognize: the data necessary for such a determination do not exist. A third 
approach is that known as construct validation. The validity of the test would be 
determined by administering the test to various groups of people whose respective lev^*ls 
of CSA can be estimated on logical grounds. This was the approach attempted. 

It can be assumed that CSA develops as a result of direct or indirect exposure to 
cultural variation. Therefore, to the extent that groups of people who have had a high 
degree of such exposure (e.g., highly experienced Foreign Service officers, returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers, or cultural anthropologists) obtain higher CSA test scores than 
comparable groups with low exposure, to that extent the test has validity. 

A group of 38 students at the Foreign Service Institute (mostly Foreign Service 
officers) with sufficiently varying levels of exposure was available for validation 
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purposi's. A measure of their exposure wlls uhtaiiied from bio^Taphie:U data. Tlie 
measure w^i^s ealculated by iLs>;it;nin<: a weii^lit to each of the eountries in u'hieh they had 
serwtl^ (up to three, inchidiu^ their lont^est tours) and addint^ the weights." 

Students with a hi^^her de^rree of foreit^n experience (N = 13) had an average CS-\ 
test seore of 12.03, those with a lower de^^ree (N = 12) averajjed 9.79, and these with no 
torei^n experience (X - 13) avera^ied 9.08. The scores ran<^ed from 2 to 19. The rank 
correlation ixHween CSA scores and the measure of foreign experience wlis .40. This is 
not hiijli, of course, but not uncommonly low for a new test of this sort. 

It should he noted that the measure of exposure to cultural variation is a crude one 
smce It does not take into account the quality of exposure. Some Americans lead 
siieitered lives durinij their assiunmenls al)road, interacting^ mostly with Americans, while 
others have eonsiderahle contact with the local population. Sur-h differences could not he 
consuii'red. because there was no suitable measure for delerminint: their magnitude It 
should also be noted that the CSA test attempts to miv nv an ability that has not been 
measured bc^fore, and one which until now has never been (h^fined in terms that would 
make measurement eV(Mi possible. As with all new tests, further validation studies should 
oe eonducted. preferably with .u^oups for whom the cjuality as well as the ciuantity of 
tlieir exposure to cultural variation can be estimated. 

RESULTS OF EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

The results ol)tained with the Kvaluation (^lestionnaire m^e shown in Figure 1 The 
tjuestionnaire is reproduced, and the combined data obtained from the two ^oups of 
students at the Command and General Suiff College (N = 79) have been filled in. The 
(luestionnaire w:ls not used with the in-oup of students at the Foreicrn Service histitute. 

Most of the results are self-explanatory. The overall reaction to the instruction was 
lavoral)le: there wa.s ^^eneral a^Teement as to the importance of cultural self-awareness for 
comnuimcatinj^^ witli host nationals abroad. Ho;vever, the results suggest that the exercise 
was not eonducted at the appropriate level of difficulty. The workshop ^^roups can be 
assumed to have lieen heteroi^eneous with respect to their oxistin^^ level of CSA since the 
f)articipants bad not been a.ssi.trned on that IxLsis. This means that a level of difficulty 
approp^riate for some would of necessity have been too high and too low for others. Yet 
the responses to (juestionln show that not a single p^irticipant found the exercise 
"mostly too difficult/' while 20"^ found it -mostly too easy/^ This result probably stems 
Irom the instructors^ understanda[)le tendency, in situations where the workshop partici- 
pants are their peers, to conduct the exercise so that few if any p^uticipants would find it 
too difficult- To do otherwise mi^ht result in emlwrassin^ some of them. This should be 
(•onsi(iered in selectiui^ instructors for the workshop. 

RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON NATIONALITY CLUES (CSA Test) 

Th.' workshop participants took the CSA test at th(^ completion of the workshop, 
Coinparnble uToups of students who had not p^irticipated (or not yet participated) in the 
Wfjrkshop also took th(> test. The results are shown in Table 1. 

"Ph.- i.'sl used with (his '^roup u;,s ;jn (Mrlirw version of the niw used in the <>v;i!u;ilion ;incl 
>iu-h - . (i i„ ihis h,-M(lhcH.|,. Sl.UrrnrnLs H and 7 \y,ar sino, b.w-n rrvisod, unci slnlomont 12 nM)l:iccd bv a 

"V.^iL'lUs .i.ssiun('<i ;,s follows. (u^rnvAny. S wit/.rrh.nd , UniU'd Kini:d(jm 1 F,-.n<-c Ualy 

>i.;MM 2. I,;e,n Micmnc-si;!. Anu<.l.. Indb. :i .ArM) cc.unU-ios. Suuthrasl Asian countrirs' 

N'nri:..]. lurkry. iaiw.u), -J;,|):uk Phdipprn^-s. fndoncsia. ). (OUut countries were not irprosrnUHl in' 
Un- siinipit'.) . ' 
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Workshop in Intercultural Communication 



Evaluation Questionnaire 

YoLjf answers to these cjuestions will greatly assist in evaluating the workshop session which 
you attended and the approach to training in intercultural communication that was used. 

Respond to cjuestions 1, 2, and 3 by circling the scale number that best reflects your answer: 



1. How helpful was the workshop in improving your ability to recognize various ways in which your 
cultural background influences your thought processes, feelings, and behavior? 



19% 



41.8% 



27.8% 



/ 



1 1 .4% 



0% 



very 
heloful 



not helpful 
at ail 



2. How helpful was the workshop in teaching you how to use this ability to improve communication 
with persons of other cultural backgrounds? 



15.2% 



34.2% / 36.7% / 13.9% / 



0% 



very 
helpful 



not helpful 
at all 



3. In your judgment how important is this ability to your effectiveness in communicating with 
host nationals 

(a) in an Asian councry? 

78.5% / 15.2% / 5.1% / 1.3% / 0% 

very of no 

important importance 



68.4% 



(b) in an Arab country? 
15.2% / 10.1% / 6.3% 



0% 



very 
important 


(0 


in a Black African country? 


of no 
importance 


63.3% , 


21.5% 


8.9% / 5.1% 


/ 1 .3% 


very 
important 


(d) in 


a Latin American country? 


of no 
importance 


64.6% / 


25.3% 


/ 7.6% / 2.5% 


/ 0% 


very 
important 




Figure 1 


of no 
importance 



(Continued) 
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Workshop in Intercultural Communication (Continued) 
Answer the remaining questions by circling your answer. 

Not Not 
Yes Entirely At All 

4. Were the instructional objectives of the workshop clear 

to you at the start of the exercise? 63.3% 36.7% 0% 

5. Were the instructional objectives clear to you at the 

end of the exercise? 86.4% 13.6% 0% 

If you answered "yes" to question 5, please answer questions 6 and 7. If no t go to question 8. 

Yes No No Answer 

6. Do you consider these objectives sufficiently worth- 





while to justify this workshop? 


86.3% 


1 .H/O 


1 0 TO/ 


7, 


Was the procedure used in the workshop exercise 
generally helpful in achieving the instructional 
objectives? 


85% 


4.1% 


11% 


8. 


In general, was the Americans' behavior shown in the < 
video recordings plausible? 


94.9% 


3.8% 


1.3% 


9. 


Do you share most of the cultural characteristics 
exhibited by the Americans in the recordings? 


78.5% 


15.2% 


6.3% 


10. 


Do you believe that, in general, middle-class Ameri- 
can males share most of these characteristics? 


94.9% 


3.8% 


1.3% 


11. 


Was the overall video quality of the recordings 
satisfactory? 


98.7% 


0% 


1,3% 


12. 


Was the overall audio quality of the recordings 
satisfactory? 


97.5% 


1.3% 


1 .3% 


13. 


Was the workshop too short? 


30.4% 


68.4% 


1.3% 


14. 


Was the workshop too long? 


27,8% 


68.4% 


3.8% 


15. 


Was the exercise mostly too difficult? 


0% 


98.7% 


1,3% 


16. 


Was the exercise mostly too easy? 


20.3% 


77.2% 


2.5% 


17. 


Did the instructor seem well prepared? 


98.7% 


0% 


1 ,3% 


18. 


Were you generally satisfied with the way the 
instructor handled the group? 


96.2% 


1,3% 


2.5% 


19. 


Did group discussions generally contribute to the 
learning process? 


94.9% 


2.5% 


2.5% 



The rjbove wor{J..-n of (juestion 5 was used with the last two groups (22 officers). The others responded to 
d slicjhrly different wording. The results were similar. 

Figure 1 
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Table 1 



Results of Questionnaire on Nationality Clues 
(Workshop and Non-Workshop Groups) 



Cirou n 




MtMii CSA Test Score 


RdiK)0 


First CGSC Workshop 


56'* 


10.1 1 


519 


Comparison 


60 


8.45 


3 14 


Second CGSC Workshop 


22 


9.0 


6-16 


Comparison 


28 


8.82 


4-18 


FSi Workshop 


16 


12.44 


2-19 


Compa nson 


18 


9.89 


5-14 



''Onu or ih»,' 57 siucluius did nol rake Th«; test 



The difference in means between the first CGSC group and its comparison group 
was statistically significant = 3.15, p<.01), ixs was the difference between the FSI 
group and its comparison group {t = 2.26, p < .05). However, these differences iire too 
small to be of much practical significance. 

It is clear from the above scores, as well as from those obtained from the FSI 
validation group, that the test is very difficult. On the other hiuid, learning to recognize 
subtle manifestations of the influence of one's own culture is a very difficult task. It is 
doubtful that this ability can be dt^vcloped appreciably in the short versions of the 
workshop that were being evaluated. This does not mean that nothing useful was learned 
during these sessions. The results of the Evaluation Questionnaire suggest otherwise. 

It might be argued that the smallness of the differences could be attributed to low 
test validity. However, there is a great similarity between identifying a cultural influence 
in an excerpt in the exercise, and identifying the "best available clue" in the CSA test. In 
fact, each of the statements in the test could readily be converted into a piece of 
dialogue for use in the exercise. Both the test and the pieces of dialogue in the exercise 
were constructed in the same way, namely, by surrounding a subtle manifestation of a 
cultural influence with simultaneous manifestations of other influences. The earlier report 
di.scusses tbi' reasons why this had to be done. 

The lollowing observations are relevant in that connection. In constructing the test 
it was important not to duplicate the specific ma:iifestations of the selected cultural 
influences used in the exercise. The test is intended to be a measure of how well other 
manifestations of these influences, as well as manifestations of other cultural influences, 
could be recognized. In the case of some of \ho influences duplication seemed unavoid- 
able. For example, manifestations of problem orientation in the form of an utterance 
usually include the word "problem/'' One would think that this would become obvious 
in the exercise during the sequence on problem orientation, so that items containing the 
word "problem'' should readily be identified as possible best clues. Statements 20, 24, 
and 26 were intended to have as their best clues indications of problem orientation, and 
these clues do include the word "problem." Yet, among 78 officers who took the test 
following the workshop, only 17, 32, and 33%, respectively, identified these clues. This 



' It does not loilow. of course, that every ukc of that word is a manifestation of problem oric»ntation. 
For example, its use in the context of solving a mathematical problem, or in the context of an vmtirely 
nincl difficulty, would not be. 
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sufJKosts that ver>' commonplace manifestations of a cultural influence ai-e still difficult to 
recof^iize. even if their recognition in the exercise is fairly easy. 

The test instructions were not cleiirly understood hy some of the people who took 
the test. The most common misunderstanding was that their task was to pick out the 
"typically American" item from among the four. "Tyfiically American" refers to a way 
of thinkms or acting that has a high probahUity of occurrence among Americans in the 
given situation. However, a p;irticular idea or behavior need not have a high probability 
of occurrence in order to be the best available clue. For example, .something that might 
occur only 10 to 20'/; of the time among Americans-in a given situation-would he an 
excellent clue if it occurred much less frequently among non-Americans. Conversely 
.something that occurred with a relatively high frequency among Americans need not 
nocessiirily have a high clue value, for it could occur with a relatively high frequency 
among non-Americans ;ls well. It is for this reason that individuals with a very limited 
knowledge of variations in cultural influences are unlikely to do well on this test 
Instructors who are planning to use the test may lie interested in the difficulty levels of 
the statements, included in .Ap[iendix A. 



ANOTHER POSSIBLE TEST 

Another test had been con.sidered for u.se in the evaluation -either in addition to or 
in t)lace of the CSA test. It appeared quite promising, but it could not be used because 
of the limited time for which the evaluation groups were made available. This test 
involves showing the groups the excerpts that were excluded from the exercise-but in a 
-scrambled order. The participants' task is similar to part of their task in the exercise-to 
Identify cultural influencos manifested in the behavior of the Americans. Instructors who 
wish to try this test, which would last at leuiit one hour, should record a separate 
videouipe containing only the excerpts to lie used in the test. Since many of these 
excerpts contain manifestations of more than one cultural innuence, allowing open-ended 
answers on I he test would make objective scoring difficult. This difficulty might be 
overcome hy developing multiple<-hoice answers for each excerpt, with the incorrect 
choices indicating manifestations of non-cultural influences. 
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ON 

NATIONALITY CLUES 

INSTRUCTIOMS 

Xou^ thi= foliowint^: 
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1. A saleman in a IcatluT gDods ston> 

(a) knows littK* about th(» qiialitit's of various heathers, 

(h) buys niPivhandiso in the stou' for loss than what t'ustomors pay. 

iv) j^ots satisfaction froni making a saU\ 

(d) thinks thi> proprietor is too grt'ody, 

2. A tourist, whiU> visiting a historical monumnU in his country's capital, asks the ^uidc 
,a) to cxphun a strange Ux.king inscription he notici>d in a remote corner. 

(1)) where he could sit down and rest for a whik», 
{V) where he could get a drink of water, 
(d) how tall the monument is. 

a. A politician, m a speerh on the anniversary of his nation\s founding, talks about the 
I'Diistitution, and declares: 

(a) "We are proud of the eonstitution . 

(b) it testifies to the greatness of the nation. 

(r) It speaks with great eloquence of freedom and justuv. 
(d) We must do our best to live up to its ideals" 

.1 An army cadet has just finished an assigned reading on the various approac-hes to 

n.ainUining discipline advocated by famous military leaders. It cau.sed him to wonder 

(a) which of these approacht\s was the best one, 

(h) what parts of the reading he should remember for the exam, 

(f) why these mtMi had different approaches, 

(d) what the views of his instructors were on the subject. 

5. Speaking at a memorial service for a friend who had jusl passed away, a businessman 
says: 

(a) "Me was a good man. 

(b) lie was loved by his family and neighbors, 
(f) lie was everybody's friend. 

(d) We shall cherish his memory/' 

A government official and his wife have returned home from a vacation trip to 
several foreign countries, They reflect on their experience and agree that 
they enjoyed visiting the places they had heard about for so long, 
meeting the people of the countries was a wonderful experience, 
they would like to visit some of ihr countries again, 
(d) l\wy would need a good rest after such a strenuous trip. 

A sales person in a woman's clothing store tells a customer that the dress she is 

trying on 

is very reasonably priced, 
b) is made of material of a very high quality, 
{r) makes her look younger, 
(d) will make her ft»el happy. 



(a) 
(h) 
(c) 



(a) 
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iS. An infantry company conimandor. aftiT a combat exorcise in which his unit has 
performed very poorly, addresses his troups. lie tells Lhem that 

(a) their performance has been a disgrace, 

lb) they have done very poorly and this must not happen a^'ani, 
(e) they cannot let the other companies get all the credit, 
(d) he is cancelling all leaves. 

1). A high-ranking government official explains to his new deputy that, in the field of 
education, the responsibilities of the government are to develop policies that would 

(a) make a greater variety of choices available to students, 

(b) raise educational standards throughout the country, 

(c) improvi' programs for teacher training, 

(d) provide for more school construction, 

10. A n(nv foreman in a furniture factory tells his workers 

(a) to let him know if the present layout of the workbenches is satisfactory, 

(b) to be especially careful with the next work order, because it will be for an 
important customer, 

(c) that he will not tolerate poor workmanship, 

(d) that he did not hke to sec a worker loaf on the job. 

11. A high school principal, addressing the new students at the start of the school year, 
tells them that 

(a) they will have to study hard, 

(b) education will help them plan their lives, 

(c) the school is proud of its good teachers, 
id) the school has always had good students. 

12. A teacher, working for an international voluntary organization, had been teaching in 
a rural school in a foreign country for several months. One day a friend told him 
that many villagers did not like him. Me replied: 

(a) suspected that some of them did not like me. 

(b) But I don't understand why they feel that way, 

(c) They know 1 have done good work here. 

(d) Why can't tht^y judge me as a teacher?" 

13. A businessman and his wife arc leaving a dinner party given by a fellow businessman. 
As they say good-bye, the lady of the house hands the wife a package telling her 
that it contains some cake for her children. The wife replies: 

(a) ''Oh! Thank you. What a nice package! 

(b) That is a very good cake, 1 must get the recipe, 

(c) But you didn't have to go to all that trouble, 

(d) The children are going to like it. They love cake,'' 

14. A young man is leaving his country for a year to study at a foreign university, 

(a) His family accompanies him to the airport, 

fb) He tells them not to worry about him, 

(c) He regrets that his brother was not coming aLso. 

(d) He expects to make many new friends in the other country. 
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15. A university prolVssor tolls his class that he 

(a) apolo^/.ps that Iho last test has not yd boon ^adod. 

(b) beli('V(\s police should not be allowed on eampus. 
(e) is writing a book he hopes to publish, 

((i) has no patience with studtMUs who have not done the assigned reading. 

A man and his cMght-year-old son have just becMi seatc^d at a table in a restaurant, 

|a> The father starts to read the menu he was handed and notices the prices, 
lb) The son wonders why he did not got a menu also. 

(c) Later, the father motions to the waiter to come and take the order. 

((i) As the faiher gives the order, he points to the places on the menu where the food 
h( is ord(Ting is hsted. 

17. An (Migineer serving as a consultant is asked for his opinion of a n(»w mod(»l pump 
Ix'ing considen^i for use* in an irrigation project, lie replies; 

{a) ''Many good things have been said about this pump. 

(b) .And tht» literature on it indicates that he design is cxcc^IUmU, 

(c) its manufacturer has a good reputation. 

(d) But 1 have not actually seen it in operation." 

IS. A public' health expert, in a speech on pollution given to a United Nations committe(\ 
makes the following statements: 

(a) "Laws against polluters must be enforced." 

(b) "Control of pollution is everybody's responsibility." 

(c) "Pollution is not limited to highly industrialized centers." 

Kl) "Wt' do not know enough about the long-range effects of pollution." 

19, ;\n agricultural expert ha.s bcvn assigned as an advisor to an exp:»orimenlal corn-growing 
projc^ct in a foreign country. He arrived in the capital of the country a week ago, 

but poor road conditions caused by ' y rains made it difficult for him to obtain 
trani.portation to the project site. II u ' . an official at his country's embassy: 

(a) "1 didn't expect these poor road co..^ it ions. 

(b) Now that Tm here, this is a good opportunity to see this city. 

(c) But I shcnild really be out there at the project site, not here in the capital. 

(d) Whi-n the roads improve I'll be ready to go.'' 

20, Durinfi sfun-ch given at an international health conference, a mental health export 
makes tit<' following statements: 

(a) '^Mental health is an important matter which should be considered by the members 
of this conference." 

(b) ^'Mental health is a way of dealing with life's problems." 

(e) "Mental health requires our sincere effort and dedication." 
(d) ''Mental health should be a matter of great concern." 

2L The editor of a big-city daily newspaper is bu.sy working on the next edition. Me has 
just written some of the titles for the stories in the paper. They read: 

(a) ''Boy trapped in old well" 
lb) "P^arthquake in Turkey" 

(c) "African leaders meet on erisis" 

(d) "Quintuplets born here" 
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2'2. A tcarhiT. workniu t'oi' a;i iiUcrnatioiuil voluntary ort^ani/uliDn, was assigned to teach 
writi!)^^ in a rural srhool \i\ a t'orci^ti country. On her i'irsl day in class she 

la) tells lh(» children that it is important to learn how to wrili* properly, 
(I)) has a I'oiUesl lo see who could write the most letters of the alphabet, 
|c) becomes concerned ab{)Ut Iho lack of discipline, 

b»lls thi» childriMi that later in lht» course th(\v would each write a littler to a I'ritMid, 

A hitjh-rankintz government ol'ricial visits Kussia to me(»L wUh varit)us ^ovi>rnmtMil 
nlTicials. Whili' ht* is there. ht» is U!ie\pin'leilly invited to nu»et with the I'rinic 
Minist(»r. I'pon his return to his {)wn country he- b-li his superior (hat 

liU hail a lon^^ discussion with the Sovi(»t leader. 

(b} mon^ than half \hv topics discussed were matters ol' lon^^-ran^^' concern. 

the f^'ime Minister favonnl an inereasi' in cultural twchan^e, 
iil} Lher(» w;-s an indication of a chan^i* in Sovii'l foreign policy. 

2 1 An art criUc, commeiitm^^ on how dil't'icult it is to paint a diviiu* twiMit, writes: 

• a) 'AVithout imaj^ination and l'ei»lini;, an artist cannot portray a divine event. 
<!)) In paintinji a divine event, tlu» true artist bi»eomes part of it. 
ic) There are artists who solvi* the problt»m by usin<^ symbolism to tell the story. 
. id) But many artists ^{ive a traditional interprt»tation." 

lifx ,\n Army officer is in an informal mi»etinu with st»veral government, officials, Thv 
conver.sation turns to a proposed plan for n»or^ani/.ation of tht»' Army, Thr offic(»r 
maki*s tht» followin^^ comments: 

(a) "This proposal has been studied \rry carefully." 

(b) "I have heard much discus.sion concerning this proposal/' 

K'l "Spcakintz as an .Army officer. 1 have no reservations about this plan/' 
(d) "Many offici»rs will be r(\issicrnt»d if this plan is approv(»d." 

2r). In a discussit)n of the f>syi*holo<{icai charactt»rislics of oldt*r c:hildren. a psychologist 
writes the folio wint^ statements: 

la) "Sexual emotions are not a new e:<peri(MU'e to them." 

(b) '"I'hey are influonct^d by their parents' values, often without InMn^^ awar(» of it," 
(ci "Durinj^ f)ulierty they undi'ra^o important psychological chanp^e.s./' 
Id) "They ofti»n becomt* a problem to their pariMits because they are a problem to 
themselves," 

27. A. newspapi^r reporti^r, describing the scene of an ac:t:idental c:ollapse of an apartment 
building, writes: 

la) "Many peopk* in the crowd shook their heads in disbelief, 
ib> Police trit»d to keep people from getting close to the rubble. 

ic) A few peoph* setuiK^d to be looking for relative.s among the victims. 

id) In the crowd one man could be se(^n weeping op(*nly.'' 

2«. An elderly woman has ju.st entered a taxi. She gives the driver the address to which 
she wants to go and telLs him: 

(a) "It is on the other side of the town. 

(b) I will go there, and then I must go to another place. 
((') I will tell you later where it is. It's not far. 

(d) FMeas(» driv(.» slowly, I donT want you to havi» an accident.'' 
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No. 



MATIONALITY CLUES 
ANSWER SHEET 

PuL ail X in the box lh;'t t-DiTi^spoiuls to Ihi' answer you clnuist'. 



I, 


a 

□ 


h 

□ 


□ 


(.1 

□ 




15. 


a 

□ 


h c d 

□ □ □ 


2, 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


□ 




10. 


a 

□ 


b c d 

□ □ □ 


3. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


(I 

□ 




17. 


a 

□ 


b c d 

□ □ □ 


4. 


a 

□ 


I) 

□ 


V 

□ 


□ 




18. 


a 

□ 


b c d 

□ □ □ 


5. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


□ 




19. 


a 

□ 


b V. d 

□ □ □ 


(). 


a 

□ 


□ 


□ 


d 

□ 




20, 


a 

□ 


h c d 

□ □ □ 


7. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


d 

□ 




21. 


a 

□ 


b c d 

□ □ □ 


8. 


a 

□ 


I) 

□ 


□ 


u 

□ 




22. 


a 

□ 


U ^» ^1 

u c cl 

□ □ □ 


9. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


cl 

□ 




23. 


a 

□ 


bed 

□ □ □ 


10. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


d 

□ 




24. 


a 

□ 


b c d 

□ □ □ 


11. 


a 

□ 


□ 


V 

□ 


cl 

□ 




25. 


a 

□ 


bed 

□ □ □ 


12. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


d 

□ 




26. 


a 

□ 


b c d 

□ □ □ 


13. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


□ 


d 

□ 




27. 


a 

□ 


h c d 

□ □ □ 


14. 


a 

□ 


b 

□ 


c 

□ 


d 

□ 


G8 


28. 


a 

□ 


bed 

□ □ □ 
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"KEY" TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE ON NATIONALITY CLUES 

' 1; 'j^'-'V'";' <:"■ B.vau.s." of tlu" hi^'h ch-gi-cv of sodal mohilitv in tin" Vmicd 
Mat., t l.koly that th>s sa .snian r.^Mrds his jul, only as a st(-ppin« ston. tc, a hotter on. 
It .> thon.toiv uni.kdy that he would try to l.arn much about Ihv nu-rchandis,. 

1 -1 Best d,:e IS (ti ). Concvrn with unni-cossary quantification. (Sco- scquoncv 1 5 ) 

(.1) Hcst cUu- IS Ihc iH-licf that ideals ar(- achievable 

uhi l'''! ^^7; '''^V^'"" 'li^'^^li'To is usually a b,.st way of doin,r something 
uhich^should be determined and then followed. (See .seC|Uence 20 ) 

relationship "'^ " " ''^ '''•'^'."''•"^h'P that implies a 'relatively superficial 

• til Best clue ,s (I,). KRalitarianism , ..\ Government offic-ial enjoving meotuiL' -the 
fx'ople . ( Nee secitletice 5. 1 - 

iTl Best clue is (c). .\ hi«h value attached to vouth, 

l«) Best^clueis (,.). The b.-lief that competition is a Koodwav to motivate people 

(^•1 Best clue ,.s (a). Individualism. The . .ther three obj.-ctives are considerablv 
more common throut;liout the world than (a). (See sequc-nce 3.1 

I 10) Be.st clue is (a). .An a.s.sumption a.ssociated with the concvpt of democracv- that 

(11) Best clue is (b), liidi vidtialism , ( .See seciuence 3 . ) 

; 12) Be.st clue ,s id). .Sc.lf-definition in t(-rms of work activitv. The- teach.-r wants t„ 
tHMU(.-ed only as a teacher, independently of other attributes, (S(-(- .s(>qu(-nc<- 2 ) 

(1 Best ,'lue IS (c). l)e[achm,MU in interpersonal (-ncounters. Shows that the wif(> 
perceuinu her relationship to the lady of the hou.se as less pcTSonal than implied bv the 
act of the latter. (See sequence 1.1 ■ 

< 1 II li.-st clue is (d), ..\ concept of friend.ship that implies a relativelv superficial 

(15) Best c-hu- is (at. K-alitananism. Without ,t thc-re would he no need to apoloL'i/,> 
(.See .sequence o.) ' >^j'uf,i/.i . 

^lrau!. a-a^l^'T "'l' -""-^ accustom,.! to dendin« for him.self 

wticil to oat at a rostaiirant. (Sot' soc|LUMicr 3.) 

(17) Bestc'lue is (d). The belief that knowledge ga.nc-d through ob.servation is superior 
to kncnvleufje fjamc-d in (Hher ways. (.Sc-e .sequence- 10.) -uinrior 

(l.S, Best c-lue .s (h). The- democTatic concc-pt that the- public welfare is evcTvhodv's 
responsibility. (See .sec|tience 9.) • 

I 19) Best clue is (c). .Action orientation. (See sequence IS/ ! 

(20) Be^- clue i.s (b). Problem orientation. (See .sequerc,. .}') 

rU ) Best clue, is (a). .A hi,h level of concvrn with th<. welfare of children. In manv 
countru.s this would not hi. considf.n.d V(.rv nc.wsworthy. 

(22) B...st clueis (b). The idc.a that ('■ompetitioni'- a ^roodwav to motivate people 

','iu r!"'I 'l'"" " !'"■ quantineuu:,, . K.ore than half). (S(.(. .s->qu,.nce 15.) 

(21) Bf.st clue IS (c). Problem oric.nuition. (Sec. s(.qu-.nc(. .1 ) 

(25) Be.st due IS (c). The id..-, that th,.re is more than on,. .s,.|f in this c;a.s,> an official 
..oirancian unoffK-ial self. 

i2()) Bist cliHMs (ci). Prohicm ohcMUaiion. (Soo soqiioruv ■! ) 
men ^ Host cluo is fd). A oonoopt of masc-ulinity that cic.os not allow for (.-ryiii^r anions 

i2H) Bo.^ .lu. ,s (d). Thobeqiof that a fHTson\s thou^^hts rannoL dirootly influciuv 
evvn.s. A p.r.';on hc^lioving the contrary would not want to m(.iiion tho possibility of an 
accident. (See sofjuonco 12.) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON NATIONALITY CLUES 
(CSA TEST) 



Difficulty of Statements 

This tablo shows iht' ptTrenla^^\s of rospondents who solefted the ''best available elue' 
ill eueh statement. For the purpose of this table the data from 166 CGSC students 
(workshop group: 7S, romp^irison tn"oup: 88), and from 88 FSI students (workshop 
^•oup: 16» comparison p*oup: 18. validati{)n p-oup: .38, others: 16) were combined. 



l^Ti'cntages of Rt\spondents 
Ans\\'*Tin^ C'orrectK' 



Percentages of Re.spondtMUs 
Answering CorrectI}/ 



Statement 






Statement 






No. 


CCSC 


FSI 


No. 


CCISC 


FSI 


1 


.30 


25 


15 


33 


51 


2 


67 


68 


16 


17 


30 




20 


3.3 


17 


17 


40 


\ 


21 


28 


18 


6,3 


63 


5 


29 


•M 


H) 


56 


56 


(> 


16* 


2U^^ 


20 


16 


25 


7 


SO^^^ 


76=^^ 


21 


25 


19 


8 


,31 


22 


22 


36 


10 


1) 


25 


,38 


23 


12 


15 


10 


18 


35 


21 


27 


45 


11 


43 


53 


25 


24 


33 


12 


IP^ 




26 


27 


23 


1.3 


60 


65 


27 


35 


33 




11 


U) 


28 


;3() 


33 



•'Statements 6 and 7 were revised, and stat-" lU 12 rewritten, after groups totaling 
116 at CXiSC and 54 at FSI had taken the test. I hi» percentages for ihese statements 
are th(?rofore ha.sed only on the data obtained after Ihese changes were made, that is, data 
from 50 students at CGSC and 34 at FSI. 
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Appendix B 



DIARY EXCERPT OF U.S. TABLE-TENNIS TEAM CAPTAIN 



cant-Jn'o/ti'ri"s%",M f'"""; ''''''' '^'"^ -'"P"t- onginoer Jack Ilow.a-ci. 

•-aptain o! the U.S. lable-tonnis team that vi.sitecl Cliina: 

••[ -seomod to liavo some kind of a communications gap with mmiy of tiu> 
h.nesc mot I had a number of talks, for example, with our inte ,Jter n 

houl 1 L , 'r'" ^'PoloRized and .said 1 

s vin 'T , 'nt'^-preter becau.se 'l ju.st don't understand what you .ire 

ayn ,^ 1 u.sed words hke -individual' and 'unique'. They .ire words he knows 

What i w^; ; ; "f:- r °^ --^ to dt d ; 

infused - f ''•^•^^'^^ '""l^^'^ ^^n^y 

, h ■ ; -^,7 ' ^'"^ ''^"t- ' ' ^-^'^'-^-^ China you have to do 

what tin- c^lKurman tell.s you to do and then everx'thing is coo! and happy 



.Xowswnok. Inc.. April 2G. 1971 ; ©, reproduced by pern,i.s.si„n. 
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Appendix C 
WORKSHEET FOR PARTICIPANTS' 

Sequence No. 

(MIL) Cultural aspect(s) of the American's thinking: 



(Bl'S) Cultural aspectis) of the American's thinking: 



iVS) Cultural aspect! s) of the American's thinking: 



(MIL) Cultural aspect(s) of the American's thinking: 



^ Instructors should modify this work.h..t lo make it appropriate for their particular selection of 
exrer[)ts. 

(Continued) . 
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(Cont/nuedJ 



(PCV) Cultural aspect(s) of the American's thinking: 



Common eultural aspect(.s) identitu^cl; 



A mmon aspeet(s) identified by most participants or by the instructor: 



/e an example of the above common aspect(s) from your own thinking or behavi. 
actual situation (preferably in an intercultural encounter): 
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Appendix D 

OUTL!NE FOR FOCUSING ON CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF IDEAS AND BEHAVIOR 

I'A'ory p.Tson thinks and acts in some respects 
(a} like all othtr persons 

I {[i) like some other persons 

(c^ like no other person 



(hi) like other persons of the same sex 
(b2) like other persons of the same occupation 
(b3) like other persons of the same age 
(b4) like other persons in the same role 
(b5) like other persons in the same situation 
(b6) 

(b7) like other persons of the same culture (sub-culture, 
— ethnic group) 



The purpose of the workshop is for the participants 
to learn to recognize manifesrations of category b7 
among Americans, especially in themselves. 
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Appendix E 
SITUATIONS IN VIDEO EXCERPTS 



llH' piecvs c,i dialogue (-oxcorpts") that you will see aro from ronvorsations 
involving sovoral Americans working' in an ima-inary fortM^Mi country. Each is intoractin.' 
with a host national durin- inootings occurring in the contoxt of a job situation A 
cU'scnptiun ol thcsf situations follows, ' ' 



Situation One 



Major Smith, an otticor in the United States Army, has been assigned as an advi.sor 
at the host-<-ounlry military academy. He is to provide a.ssistance to the academy in 
matter,, pertammg to the improvement of instruction. He has to accomplish this primarily 
through mteraction with the Deputy Director of Instruction. Lieutenant Colonel Konda 
.At various times during his tour of duty he meets with Colonel Konda in the latler's 
otl.ce, (The excerpts are from the conversations taking place during some of 
tlie.se meetings. ) 

Situation Two 

.Mr. S-mith. an American oil company executive, has been cho.sen to be the first 
Director of I raining at a new refinery bnng constructed by the company near one of the 
provincial capitals of the host country. A training center is being built nearby to 
imp ement the company's policy of training local people for jobs at new refineries Mr 
Sm. h will be responsible for the operatior. of the center. He is visiting the provincial 
capital several months before the center's completion in order to make plans and 
prep.irat.ons for recruiting people for the training program. One of his concerns is to 
make sure that prospective trainees have the required minimum level of education He has 
two meetings with Mr. Konda, the man in charge of the provincial office of the Ministry 
ol Education, to di.scuss the recruiting problem with him. (The excerpts are from the 
conversations taking place during these meetings.) 

Situation Three 

.Mr .Smith, a Foreign .Service Information Officer, has been assigned to the United 
.SKtes. Emba.ssy a.s Cultural Affairs Officer. One of his tasks is to develop cultural 
prosTams for university students that would enhance the image of the United States with 
thai .segment^ of the population. He has been on the job a few weeks. He has visited the 
chancellor of the local university who told him that he should work closely with Mr 
Konua, the Dean for Student Life. Mr. Smith vi.sits Mr. Konda on various occasions (The 
osrorpi, are from the conversations taking place during Mr. Smith's first two meetings 
with .Mr. Konda.) " 

Situation Four 

Major Smith, an officer in the United States Army Corps of Engineers has been 
assigned as an advLsor to Major Khan, the Commander of a host-country engineer 
battalion stationed in a rural area. His mi.ssion i.s to advise Major Khan in the 
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cK'Vt*U)pmeni o( a rivic lu'lion pro^a'am for tin* battalioiu L'. :-:t'i'iii»is lu' rec'CMVod 

upon arrival in tlu* t't)untry. Major Smith was infornu'd thai !''v.u:-'.ry of Community 
Di'Vi'lopnuMit had overall rt\sponsibihty for L'ivic action, and tliat tht* battalion's plans antl 
at'tivitifs would have to h*.* L'oordinated with Mr, Konda, the man in char^^e of the district 
t)ffiee of the ministry. On his way to the battalion's location. Major Smith met Mr. 
Konda liriefly during a courtesy visit. He has now been on the job a few weeks. An 
occasion arises for him to visit the tiistrict seat, and at Major Khan's recjuest, he visits Mr, 
Kontla to inform him of the curreiU status of the battalion's plans. {I'he excerpts are 
from thi* L-on versa t ion lakini: place during' that visit.) 

Situation Five 

Mr. Smith, a Wwcr Corpus Volunteer, is a member of a contingent of Volunteers sent 
to the host country to work in community development. He and another Volunteer were 
a.ssii^ned to a villaj^e a few weeks i\\iu, Mr. Smith was told that the F\'ace Corps could not 
furnish any e(iuipment or supplies, alul that he would have to obtain these through Mr, 
Konda. the man in charge of the district office of the Ministry of Community 'velop- 
ment. During his initial trip from the capital tt) the village, Mr. Smith paid Mr. .^onda a 
brief courtesy visit, lie now visits him again to discuss various matters with him. (The 
excerpts are from the conversation- taking place during this visit, and from subsequent 
conversations. ) 

Situation Six 

.Miss Smith, a Peace Cor[\s Volunteer, is a member of a contingent of Volunteers 
sent to the host couiitry to work as teachers and teachers' aides. She and another 
Vi)lunteer were assigned to a rural -ichool a few weeks ago. She was told that the Peace 
Corps could nut furnish any supplies, books, or equipment—that this was the responsi- 
bility of \lv. Konda, the man in charge of the dii^trict office of the Ministry of 
Education. During her initial trip from the ea[")ital to the town where the school is 
located. Miss Smith paid Mr. Konda a brief c()urtes\' visit. She now visits him again to 
discu.ss various matters of concern to her. (The excerpts are from the conversation taking 
place during this visit, and from subsequent conversations.) 

Situation Seven 

This situation is the same as Situatit)n F'our, but it invt^lves a tiifferent Major Smith. 
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Appendix F 

SUGGESTED READINGS FOR INSTRUCTORS AND PARTICIPANTS 

Fiu-hs, Lawrence H. Those Peculiar Americans^ Meredith Press, New York, 1967. 
MsLi, Francis L, K. Americans and Chinese. Schuman, New York, 1953. 

KiLickhohn, Florence R., and Strodbeck, Fred L. Variations in Value Orientations Row 
Peterson, Evanston, Illinois, 1961. (For instructors only.) 

McGiffert, Michael (ed,). The Character of Americans^ Dorsey, Homewood, IIHnois, 1964. 

McGiffert, Michael (ed.) The Character of Americans (Rev. ed.), Dorsey, Homewood 
Illinois, 1970. 

Newman, William H. ^Cultural Assumptions Underlying U.S. Man^jrement Concepts," in 
Management m an International Context^ Joseph L. Massie and Jan Luytjes (eds ) 
Harper and Row, New York, 1972, pp. 327-352. 

Whyte, VVilHam F. -^Culture and Work,'' in Culture and Management^ Ross A. Webber, 
(ed.), Irwin, Homewood, Ilhnois, 1969, pp. 30-39. 
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